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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tus Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 


The staff of the Bureau of Elementary Education devoted consider- 
able time during the 1955-1956 school year to a study of in-service 
education programs in California counties and selected school districts. 
In this issue of the Journal, the staff has presented the results of the 
study in four sections as follows: in-service education of teachers in 
the modern school, the in-service education program in California 
counties, the in-service education program in selected California school 
districts, and problems related to in-service education. 

Professional preparation is never a fait accompli. Every professional 
person must continue his study or be hopelessly lost in the new mate- 
rials and methods emerging from systematic research and experimenta- 
tion. School systems are increasingly directing effort to the development 
of effective techniques to keep their staffs abreast of educational 
progress. 

The outcomes of a well-planned in-service education program can be 
measured in personal growth and satisfaction, in improved staff atti- 
tudes and relationships, in an improved physical and social environ- 
ment for learning, in an educational program better adapted to the 
needs of children, to growth in the educational achievement of pupils, 
to improved working relationships between children and teachers, and 
to an informed community fully aware of the quality of service their 
school is providing for their children. 

This issue was prepared to serve as a springboard to renewed efforts 
to plan continuous professional education programs which will con- 
tribute to the achievement of these outcomes. The real test of educa- 
tion in a period full of difficult problems is the creativity it can mobilize 
to keep the quality of education at the highest level the profession can 
conceive. 

Every county and school district is challenged to strengthen its 
leadership practices. This challenge poses the need to secure as much 
evidence as possible on how well the schools are achieving their pur- 
poses, to select areas on which it seems desirable to concentrate, to 
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organize the personnel for co-operative effort, to survey the area for 
available professional and lay resources, to devise ways and means by 
which improvement can be attained, to set up procedures by which 
the efforts can be evaluated as objectively as possible, and to plan 
means to keep the public informed about progress being made. 





IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Heven Herrernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 


The concept of in-service education of professional personnel is 
widely accepted in education. Because of its importance, such a pro- 
gram merits the most systematic planning in terms of the objectives 
of the school. Planning the in-service education program should be 
given high priority in the problems confronting any school system. 

Each school system has grave responsibility to institute a systematic 
search to secure the most competent teachers available and to provide 
for all the teachers that are employed a year-round program of well- 
planned activities designed to improve the quality of educational 
service provided for children. 

The teaching staff should include outstanding teachers who will be 
looking forward to even greater accomplishment and satisfaction in their 
profession. For these teachers, the in-service education program should 
provide the inspiration and stimulation that results from contact with 
qualified educational leaders. These superior teachers should have 
opportunity to learn of significant research and its implications for 
their work and should be encouraged to use scientific methods to test 
the procedures they use in their classrooms and to discover new solu- 
tions for teaching-learning problems. They should have opportunity to 
contribute to the in-service program by doing demonstration teaching, 
preparing exhibits, and taking leadership roles in curriculum develop- 
ment. No one stands still in the teaching profession and even the 
artist teacher needs the reassurance and encouragement of a stimulating 
in-service education program. 

Unfortunately, current conditions seem to make necessary the em- 
ployment of persons who do not meet the requirements for the regular 
teaching credential. These persons, working under authorization of 
provisional credentials, are usually devoting a considerable amount 
of time to college work directed toward the fulfillment of credential 
requirements. Their work in college classes should not in any way 
deter the administrative and supervisory staff of the school from pro- 
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viding for these teachers professional experiences that are designed to 
improve their competence in carrying on the activities for which they 
are responsible. Very practical experiences directed toward the specific 
grade level and the specific objectives to be attained are essential if 
children are to be given the best educational opportunity the school 
can provide. 

Newly-trained and inexperienced teachers are particularly in need 
of a soundly conceived in-service education program. They need every 
encouragement to put into practice what they have learned in their 
professional education, for when a newly-trained teacher is confronted 
by the complexity of and full responsibility for a group of children 
he is likely to revert to the methods he recalls from his own early 
schooling. 

No school system can expect the newly-trained teacher to be a 
master teacher who knows everything about his chosen profession. No 
teacher education institution could produce such teachers regardless of 
the efficacy of the professional education program it maintained. A 
more realistic expectancy is that the college or university will build 
a sound foundation on which the teacher can develop understanding 
and skill with the deepening wisdom that comes through insightful 
teaching experience. For these new teachers, the quality of the in- 
service program may spell the difference between success and failure 
in their chosen career. 

In the teaching staff are teachers, holding regular credentials and 
life diplomas, who are returning to the classroom after an absence of 
years. The intervening years may have broadened their experience in 
community living, may have deepened their understanding and love 
of children through the intimate experiences of rearing their own 
families, and may have matured earlier interests and personality pat- 
terns. Although such changes may make a person especially effective 
in human relations, the teaching methods he learned in college and 
used while he was teaching may have become obsolete and he now 
needs opportunity to bring his professional education up to date. 

On the staff of any school system may be a few completely com- 
placent teachers who seek only to be left alone to go their own way 
undisturbed, and whose performance grows steadily worse. If so im- 
portant a consideration as the education of children were not involved, 
the administrative and supervisory personnel might leave such teachers 
in their comfortable ruts, but since the schools exist for the welfare of 
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children, the school system is chalJenged to keep teachers alive and 
growing professionally. 


Even if every teacher's performance were of equal and high quality 
of excellence, the school system must be concerned about a soundly 
conceived in-service education program. Social conditions are changing 
rapidly, and if a good school can be measured in terms of its effective- 
ness in meeting the social .needs of its times, then many opportunities 
must be provided to study the implications of social change for educa- 
tion. For example, the age of automation seems to call for more 
mathematicians, engineers, scientists, and technicians and so the teacher 
needs opportunity to learn how to introduce appropriate science learn- 
ings into the curriculum at all maturity levels. Automation also poses 
problems in the social studies. The question, how to preserve the 
creativity of the individual in a push-button world, poses a serious 
problem for modern education. 


In a world using the scientific method so intensively, education itself 
becomes a fertile field for research. To keep abreast of new methods, 
procedures, and materials made available from graduate schools of 
education, from the findings of experimental elementary schools, and 


in the considerable body of authentic research emanating from school 
systems necessitates a continuous program of in-service professional 
education. 


Time For In-service EpucaTion 


The question concerning when to provide for in-service education is 
one that yields no universally satisfactory answer. Almost every time in 
the day and year has been tried without any conclusion being reached 
as to which time is most satisfactory. Many school systems provide a 
workshop of one or two weeks immediately prior to the opening of the 
school year; others provide a workshop of two to four weeks during 
the summer. In several instances a workshop is held immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the school year. Other school systems release teachers 
from their regular classroom responsibilities to attend meetings at in- 
tervals throughout the school year. Children are dismissed from school 
and all teachers participate in in-service activities or substitutes are 
provided for teachers of a particular grade for whom special in-service 
activities are planned. Certain school systems provide workshops after 
a minimum school day, in the late afternoon, or in the early evening. 
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Whichever time is selected is probably of less significance than the 
realization that an effective in-service education program requires time. 
The actual time must be selected in terms of local circumstances. How- 
ever, programs provided after teachers have taught all day are probably 
less productive than are the ones that are presented when teachers are 
not depleted by the demands of a teaching day. 

When industry is confronted by a situation comparable to that facing 
education, there is little hesitation about decisions to provide sufficient 
and appropriate on-the-job training. This training is considered an im- 
portant feature of the work and given at the time optimum results will 
most likely be acquired. Providing funds, personnel, and schedules to 
carry on planned programs for upgrading the quality of production and 
services is becoming an increasingly common practice of business con- 
cerns. 

Tue Inpuction or New TEacuers 

School leadership has serious responsibility concerning prospective 
employees even before contracts are signed. Every prospective employee 
should be fully informed concerning the salary schedule and how it 
compares with that of other districts and should be given definite infor- 
mation concerning the deductions from the monthly salary. The pro- 
spective teacher should be helped to understand the needs of the com- 
munity, the curriculum of the school, and the policies of the school 
regarding discipline. Signing a contract should be a commitment to 
accept the educational program, the methods of teaching, and the 
teacher-pupil relationship approved by the local district. Such accept- 
ance does not imply slavish conformity, because most modern school 
systems provide frequent opportunity for the staff to re-examine policies 
and practices. Reasonable agreement and acceptance, however, are es- 
sential to the effectiveness of the teacher and the harmonious operation 
of the school system. 

After a teacher has been employed, provision must be made for his 
induction into the school system. Teachers new to the school system 
must be helped to understand its operation and to become working 
members of the professional team as quickly as possible. 

Changes in the educational program of a school system are usually 
made gradually as a result of community demands for new services or as 
a result of careful evaluation of the outcomes of present practice. Deci- 
sions to change instructional methods or materials, to introduce innova- 
tions in the content or organization of curriculum, to initiate new 
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methods of reporting pupil progress to parents, to provide new health, 
guidance, special education, or other services are usually made after 
thorough consideration. Committees representative of the school system 
usually examine such proposals carefully, determine what research has 
to say regarding the issue, find out what other school systems are doing, 
and confer with professional leaders before they formulate a recom- 
mendation. A tentative decision is then presented to the staff, the ad- 
ministration, and the governing board for further study and discussion. 
Eventually, a final decision is reached and action in line with the deci- 
sion planned. In this process, ample time is taken for all to understand 
and accept the proposed change. 

Teachers entering a school system, however, have had no opportunity 
to participate in the series of decisions from which current practice in 
the particular school system has evolved. New teachers may find them- 
selves beginning their work in a school system that has many policies, 
procedures, or services unfamiliar to them. The period of adjustment to 
their new responsibilities may be one filled with frustrating experiences 
unless effective induction of new personnel is a well-defined part of the 
in-service education program. 

School administrators and supervisors are usually aware of many serv- 
ices which contribute to the new teacher's effective induction as a 
member of the staff. Among the specific items to be included in the 
induction program, there would probably be general agreement con- 
cerning the value to the new teacher of the following services: 

. Providing opportunity to become acquainted with the administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. 

. Providing opportunity to meet the other teachers in the building 
to which the new teacher is assigned 

. Explaining policies which have been established by the governing 
board regarding the teaching personnel 

. Hearing the basic philosophy of the school system explained and 
having opportunity to read any published statement of philosophy 
or purposes the school has adopted 

. Becoming acquainted with curriculum guides and learning how 
these are made available to the teacher 

. Becoming familiar with the records, forms, and reports for which 
the teacher is partially or wholly responsible 

. Learning about the various services the school system provides, 
such as health service, guidance service, general supervisory serv- 
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ice, special supervisory service, special education service, instruc- 
tional materials service, and the like 

. Becoming acquainted with the in-service education opportunities 
the school system provides 

. Learning about the various agencies of the community which 
provide services to children and the method a teacher should 
follow in securing access to these agencies 

. Becoming acquainted with the community—its problems, needs, 
and resources 

. Learning about parent-teacher activities—organization, school 
policies, participation by teachers in such associations 

. Learning about the public relations policies of the school; the 
degree of involvement and participation of community members 
in the educational program 


Without attempting a more comprehensive listing of specific oppor- 
tunities for the new teacher in the induction program, it is evident 
that inducting new personnel is a responsibility which must be shared 
by administrators, supervisors, teachers, board members, and commu- 
nity leaders. Sufficient time should be scheduled for careful presenta- 
tions of philosophy and services, for examination of curriculum mate- 
rials, for escorted visits to the school library and audio-visual center, 
for individual conferences regarding the specific assignment of the 
teacher and the curricular provisions involved, and for informal social 
activities to provide opportunity to become acquainted. Less than a full 
week prior to the opening of school would seem an inadequate alloca- 
tion of time. If new teachers are required to assimilate all they need to 
know about the school in less time, the induction conference would 
probably result in making the new teacher feel confused and fearful. 
Even if an entire week is devoted to the induction of new teachers, 
administrators and supervisors will discover needs for induction meet- 
ings throughout the first year or two of a new teacher's service. 


CoNnTENT OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


The content of the in-service education program should be selected 
in relation to the teachers’ needs. The major projects selected can 
probably be classified under the following needs of teachers: 


1. To understand children through studies of growth and develop- 
ment and the role of the teacher in child guidance 
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. To understand the steps in the learning process 

. To broaden the concept of the purposes of the school and the 
curriculum 

. To broaden understanding of the curriculum units and the new 
discoveries which have changed their content 

. To learn about community resources and their use in curricular 
experience 

. To increase competence in art, music, literature, and rhythmic 
activities 

. To understand the application of science concepts and of new 
discoveries in health and nutrition 

. To broaden the meaning of the mastery of the skill of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as they are reflected in an improvement 
of the individual's social living, health behavior, scientific knowl- 
edge and attitudes 

. To use newly adopted textbooks, library, audio-visual materials 
effectively 

. To use and interpret new and varied means of evaluation 

. To increase ability to work effectively with parents 

. To understand the next level of the school system in order to 
provide for continuity in the education of children 


Arrrrupes INFLUENCE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
In-sERVICE EpuCATION 


Many persons must co-operate to achieve the goal of continuous 
professional growth. A teacher who understands his social role accepts 
the fact that his education is never complete. Leadership in education 
should strive to help all teachers to realize that persons who are growing 
professionally are constantly striving for improvement, studying new 
methods, evaluating results, learning more about children, and using 
and evaluating new instructional materials. Persons who are growing 
personally constantly endeavor to keep abreast of changes brought about 
by scientific and social invention. They are continually striving to 
achieve their potential in healthful living, aesthetic expression and 
appreciation, and spiritual realization. A teacher who accepts the 
philosophy of growth takes every opportunity to learn new procedures 
for offering children better education. 

The attitude of the administration toward the in-service education 
program influences the attitudes of teachers. The administrator must 
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show that he considers the quality of education provided for the 
children of paramount importance. Although he has responsibility for 
buildings, budgets, and public relations, he must constantly reassure the 
teachers that all these important activities are in the final analysis only 
means to the attainment of the highest quality of education. Con- 
vincing teachers on this point requires more than verbal utterances. 
Teachers must know that the administrator recognizes the importance 
of the teacher's role, respects his ability, and has confidence in his 
judgment. The administrator must be willing to spend some time as a 
member of the team planning with teachers and other professional 
personnel the provisions of the in-service education program. He must 
be able to define a constructive educational philosophy based on 
understanding of human growth and development, the learning process, 
and the needs of an ever-changing society. 

The attitude of the supervisory staff influences the attitudes of 
teachers. The supervisor must have knowledge based on intensive study, 
skill developed through successful experience, and great enthusiasm 
for education based on interest in human welfare and the progress of 
civilization. At the same time, the supervisor must also be a learner 
with teachers, approaching problems with an open-minded, liberal, co- 
operative attitude—the attitude of an informed co-worker who has 
limitless patience in helping teachers to attain their goals. 

The attitude of the teacher education institution influences the 
attitudes of teachers. Teacher education institutions give evidence of 
increasing recognition of their role in the in-service education program 
in the regions they serve. By following its graduates into their first 
positions, the college or university is able to assess the needs of these 
young teachers and to reflect these needs in modifications of the pro- 
fessional education of future graduates. The continued interest of the 
institution in a graduate is encouraging to the teacher and makes him 
realize that his college does not recognize the diploma as anything 
more than initiation into an advanced period of lifelong learning. 

The faculty of many teacher education institutions are taking active 
parts in the in-service education programs by speaking at professional 
meetings, by serving as consultants in curriculum development projects, 
and by giving extension courses. The effectiveness of such participation 
is enhanced when ample time is taken for conferences with the 
administrative and supervisory personnel of counties or school districts 
involved so that goals are clearly defined in terms of the purposes of 
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the educational program. Whenever the type of service makes it pos- 
sible, a team approach with a person representing the county or school 
district and the college instructor planning and working together is 
likely to yield mutually satisfying results. 

Teacher education institutions carry on many other activities which 
contribute to the in-service education of professional personnel. Summer 
sessions, educational conferences, workshops, demonstration schools, 
pilot projects, research studies, school surveys are all ways of providing 
in-service education. In planning these activities, the leadership in 
colleges and universities usually work in close co-operative relationship 
with the professional personnel of the region in determining needs 
which can be met by the educative experiences the institutions provide. 

Finally, the attitude of the community influences the attitudes of 
teachers toward the in-service education program. Most communities 
are not aware of the investment of energy, time, and money the well- 
qualified teacher has made in his professional preparation. Neither are 
most communities aware of the need teachers have for continuing their 
education throughout the term of their professional service. 

A good teacher is always at once a teacher and a student. The time 
devoted to in-service education activities is always directed to improved 
instruction of the girls and boys being taught. 

The administration should release publicity concerning the number 
of local teachers who attend summer session, who take leaves-of-absence 
for advanced study, and who receive advanced degrees. Such informa- 
tion builds community appreciation for the dedicated service rendered 
by teachers and their desire to give their best to their work. The public 
would be as much interested in this type of news item as it is in the 
fact that a local physician attended a medical association meeting or 
participated in advanced study at a famous clinic. Only rarely are the 
professional activities of teachers given the publicity which would 
increase community understanding of the significance of teaching to 
community welfare. 

If teachers, supervisors, administrators, and interested community 
citizens participate in studying ways to achieve the basic purposes of 
education, the specific items needed in an in-service education program 
will inevitably emerge. As these needs become apparent, motivation 
for active participation will come from within all members of the group, 
the in-service education program and will spur the creative effort of 
everyone to improve the quality of the educational program. 





IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


Mrs. Ester Nexson, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Bureau of Elementary Education 


During 1955-56 members of the Bureau of Elementary Education 
visited each county in the state to secure firsthand knowledge of pro- 
grams of in-service education for teachers. In each county the first day 
was spent in visiting schools, the second day in a conference with the 
county superintendent of schools and his staff. The conferences were 
devoted to provisions for in-service education including preschool con- 
ferences, summer workshops or summer schools, curriculum commit- 
tees, institutes, classes planned with teacher education institutions, and 
work with professional committees. 

The following report of county in-service education programs studied 
shows adaptations in school programs that are being made to meet 
pupils’ special needs, uses that are being made of local resources, and 
planning that is being done by teachers, school administrators, and 
staff members of county superintendents of schools. 


PrescHoot CoNFERENCES 


Many counties reported preschool conferences of one-half day to five 
days in length. In a few instances the preschool meetings were con- 
ducted as parts of institutes. However, in the majority of counties the 
preschool conference took the place of the institutes. 

A half-day meeting, held in Glenn County, was planned by the sup- 
erintendents of the school districts with the assistance of staff members 
of the county superintendent of schools. This meeting provided for the 
orientation of teachers with regard to procedures and regulations of 
school attendance accounting, for the introduction of new personnel, 
and for studying services offered by the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Most of the preschool conferences held in the various counties were 
of short duration and in general followed a pattern of organization simi- 
lar to the one held in Glenn County. However, in the most populous 
counties, more than one or two days were required for adequate atten- 
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tion to be given to general policies and regulations and to plans and 
problems of curriculum development. 

The meeting places selected for the conferences depended in part 
upon the organization of conferences and the number of teachers in- 
volved. The two-day conference in Mono County was held in Bridge- 
port, the county seat. In counties in which the conferences were 
organized to serve a selected group of school districts the meetings were 
held in schools conveniently located for the attendance of teachers from 
the several districts. In Riverside County the preschool conference was 
held in Desert Center and was directed by one member of the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

In Kings County a one-half day preschool conference for teachers 
was held in each school building, and a two-day preschool conference 
for administrators was held at Sequoia Lake. Seperate sessions for ad- 
ministrators were also held in a few of the other counties. 

In general, preschool conferences were planned to provide in-service 
education for all teachers. However, in certain counties the conferences 
were planned for selected groups. For example, in Mono County only 
teachers who were new in the schools were required to attend on the 
first day and all teachers attended the second day. San Luis Obispo 
County provided a two-day preschool conference for teachers of special 
classes; Sonoma County two days for teachers with provisional certifica- 
tion; and in Butte County certain section meetings in the conference 
were for new teachers. In Santa Clara County a preschool conference 
was planned primarily for new teachers who were assigned to the 
county for the first time in a new grade. 

Several counties reported that attendance was required of teachers of 
schools under county supervision but attendance requirement varied 
among districts holding such conferences. Counties that reported that 
teachers attended preschool conferences on a voluntary basis frequently 
implied that the teachers were expected to attend the conferences. The 
professional attitude and co-operation of teachers was generally highly 
recommended by personnel from the office of the county superintendent 
of schools who were in charge of preschool conferences. 

Institute credit was given for preschool conference attendance by a 
few other districts and offices of county superintendents of schools. In 
some instances the credit scale described was related to the salary incre- 
ment schedule. The preschool conferences were generally scheduled 
within the regular teacher contract periods, and payment for attendance 
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at the conferences was part of the regular salary. Payments for mileage 
to and from conferences were reported by a few counties. 

Planning for preschool conferences involved many people who had 
various professional responsibilities. In many instances a number of 
local school administrators participated in planning the conferences, 
frequently in co-operation with a county committee of teachers and 
members of the staff of the county superintendent of schools. In other 
instances, the county superintendents’ staff had major responsibility for 
planning the conference. 

Variations of these general planning arrangements included the par- 
ticipation of the president of the Parent-Teacher Association Council 
in Madera County and the Elementary Principals Association in Kings 
County. In Del Norte County the spring meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Club was conducted as a preliminary planning meeting for 
the conference. The participation of college personnel in planning was 
reported by only a few county superintendents of schools. However, the 
Fresno County Superintendent of Schools and Fresno State College 
co-sponsored the Fresno County four-day preschool conference, and 
college personnel participated extensively in the program. 

Topics treated in preschool conferences ranged from orientation to 
school procedure and county services to consideration of a single phase 
of the curriculum. “Orientation,” reported as the general session topic 
by many counties, was described by Alpine County as including “co- 
ordination of new practices and programs;” by Colusa County as 
“administrative details;” by Lassen County as including “the register, 
monthly reports, policies, services available, and the school year calen- 
dar.” Information with regard to the use of cumulative records, the 
introduction of the course of study, and the review of policies for 
reporting pupil progress were also reported under “orientation.” 

Topics for general sessions of the two-day preschool conference in 
Nevada County were “The Changing Role of Supervision, What is 
Supervision?, The Cumulative Record—a group study presented by the 
staff of the county superintendent of schools, and The Role of the 
Teacher in Guidance.” In its one-day session, Calaveras County had a 
general session on the utilization of new state textbooks in reading, and 
an address, “Education in a Transforming American Culture,” was pre- 
sented at the second general session. In San Luis Obispo County, 
orientation to various aspects of life in the county was made through 
the use of slides with an accompanying explanatory narration. 
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Areas of the educational program emphasized ranged from “none” to 
“all.” Social studies, reading, language arts, and arithmetic were listed 
frequently, but sessions on music, health, physical education, and science 
were also reported. In Trinity County, art was given special attention 
under the leadership of an art instructor from Humboldt State College. 
Topics related to curriculum and instruction, such as guidance, speech, 
hearing, programs for gifted children, and library and audio-visual ma- 
terials were also included. 

San Joaquin County emphasized the use of state textbooks and other 
materials of instruction. E] Dorado County set up an exhibit of instruc- 
tional materials, and room environments were arranged for teacher in- 
spection and study. 

Modoc and Napa were among the counties using the preschool con- 
ference as definitely preparatory to curriculum committee organization 
for the coming year. Napa County also reported a four-week preservice 
education program for substitute teachers in the elementary school, 
which provided participants with opportunities to hear and take part in 
discussions on a number of educational topics, for observation of class- 
room procedures, and to do directed teaching. A committee appointed 
by the County Administrators Association established the minimum re- 
quirements to be met by persons who wish to do substitute teaching. 
These requirements, recognized and enforced by the county superin- 
tendent of schools and the county board of education consisted of (a) a 
minimum of 60 semester units of college work and no experience; or 
(Cb) 30 units of college work and two years of public school teaching 
experience within the last eight years. 

The program offered in Napa County began with a week of orienta- 
tion meetings. One orientation period included study of the philosophy 
of education, legal aspects of the teaching profession, state and county 
curriculum material available to teachers, room management and group 
control, professional attitudes and ethics, and principles of learning as 
applied to classroom teaching. Subsequently the prospective substitute 
teacher spent one-half of each day for three weeks with a master teacher. 
Master teachers were provided with a bulletin which outlined for them 
the types of experiences which they were expected to provide for the 
substitutes who worked with them. Following the completion of the 
training program, the substitutes met to evaluate their experiences. 

For most counties, one criterion of evaluation reported was the con- 
tinuing yearly scheduling of preschool conferences. With few excep- 
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tions, counties reported holding such meetings for many consecutive 
years. 

Evaluation techniques employed to determine the success of confer- 
ences were described as informal in nature and reported principally as 
direct observation of improved teaching practices. Conferences with 
administrators and teachers provided information with regard to the 
values of preschool conferences. Questionnaires and reaction sheets 
were used by a few conference committees as bases for planning further 
in-service activities. 

SumMeEr WorksHops 

Several counties and teacher education institutions co-operated in 
planning and developing summer workshops or summer schools for 
teachers. Usually, these counties were in proximity to the co-operating 
college or university. For example, Kern, Madera, Merced, and Tulare 
counties held summer school programs co-operatively with Fresno State 
College; Solano, Sonoma, and Stanislaus counties with San Francisco 
State College; Siskiyou County with Chico State College; and Nevada 
County with Sacramento State College. 

Summer workshops of two-week duration were concerned with one 
subject area or were limited in enrollment to teachers of primary, inter- 
mediate or upper grade level; those of four, six or ten weeks in length 
offered courses in many areas of the elementery curriculum. Madera 
County conducted a two-week workshop on music and Stanislaus 
County an arithmetic workshop for the same length of time. 

Kern County's six-week summer session offered general college edu- 
cation courses including several courses required for teaching and ad- 
ministration credentials. Los Angeles County, with the co-operation of 
Los Angeles State College, Pepperdine College, Occidental College, 
La Verne College, Whittier College, Mount Saint Mary’s College and 
Immaculate Heart College conducted a four-week summer session in 
which courses were offered in social studies and related language arts, 
child study and curriculum implications, art, music, science, audio- 
visual education, evaluation, and use of instructional materials. 

Restrictions on enrollment in summer sessions were made by a few 
counties. A few summer sessions were planned specifically for provi- 
sional teachers; however, only experienced teachers could enroll in 
Stanislaus County. Los Angeles County reported that the summer pro- 
gram was planned (1) primarily for teachers on provisional credentials 
who were working toward a regular degree; (2) for teachers who were 
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returning to the profession after an absence or who were inexperienced 
and felt the need to observe demonstration teaching; and (3) for teachers 
who had changed assignments and desired “brush up” experiences. 

County-sponsored summer courses were attended by large numbers of 
teachers. In Nevada County, 30 per cent of the teachers attended a 
two-week session on Child Growth and Development; in Tulare County, 
700 teachers participated in the six-week session covering kindergarten 
to Grade 14; in Ventura County 150 kindergarten and primary teachers 
attended the two-week summer school arranged in co-operation with the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 

College credit was given for the courses in all programs reported, 
with the exception of the one offered in Santa Clara County. This 
three-week summer workshop was planned for the study of the English 
program in the secondary school and of the language arts program in 
the elementary school. Consultants from San Jose State College, the 
University of California, Stanford University, and the Oakland Public 
Schools, as well as personnel from Fremont Union High School Dis- 
trict and Santa Clara Union High and City elementary school districts, 
worked together in this language arts curriculum development and 
study. The staff of the Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools 
co-ordinated the program and served as consultants. 

Opportunity for observation in a demonstration school as part of the 
summer workshop program was offered in Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Tulare, and Ventura counties. Solano County conducted a few classes 
for teacher observation. In San Bernardino County the demonstration 
school is open during six weeks of each 10-week summer session that 
was held in co-operation with the University of Redlands and con- 
ducted for provisional teachers, new teachers from out-of-state, and 
teachers who were seeking professional advancement or special increases 
in salary. The program for these sessions is planned by members of the 
staff of the county superintendent of schools, professors from the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, and administrators of the school districts in the 
county. Social studies, child growth, and development, industrial arts, 
language arts, reading, and arithmetic are emphasized. Members of the 
county superintendent’s staff frequently teach classes and carry out 
special assignments. Teachers for the demonstration school are selected 
from the schools in the county. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of summer workshops or summer 
schools was based principally on administrators’ and supervisors’ obser- 
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vation of improved instructional practices in the school. A few counties 
reported the use of evaluation sheets and questiornaires. Several counties 
reported that the continuing request for in-service education was sufh- 
cient evaluation to prove the worth of the program. 
Los Angeles County enumerated the following steps as being em- 
ployed in evaluating their summer workshops: 
1. At the close of the workshop each participant submits an unsigned 
evaluation 
2. The workshop staff and district representatives discuss strengths 
and weaknesses of the program and submit written reports and 
recommendations 
. Every two or three years superintendents of school districts having 
teachers in the workshop submit a written evaluation 
. Each year administrators discuss with the county staff the outcome 
of the program as observed in classrooms of teacher participants 


In consideration of the informal or unplanned nature of most of the 
evaluation of the summer programs reported, evaluation may be an area 
for which instruments and procedures should be developed. 


CurricuLum CoMMITTEES 


The use of curriculum committees is a type of in-service education 
that is employed in most counties. Counties not having active curricu- 
lum committees reported that committees had recently concluded work 
or plans were under way for curriculum committee activities in the near 
future. Increasing attention is being given to the establishment of over- 
all curriculum development or planning committees which give leader- 
ship, assistance, and co-ordination to the committees that are working 
on certain areas of the curriculum. 

Membership of an over-all curriculum committee, frequently called 
central committees, usually include members of the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools and administrators and teachers from the 
schools in the county. The San Joaquin County Central Committee is 
composed of six persons from the county superintendent's office, six 
school administrators, and 11 or 12 teachers. In San Luis Obispo 
County, a curriculum committee composed of members of the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools is being enlarged to include ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Several counties reported broader membership 
of the central committee. For example, in Monterey County, the central 
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committee included chairmen of grade level groups, representatives of 
parent-teacher associations and the school board association, and cur- 
riculum consultants from the office of the county superintendent of 
schools. The Marin County Curriculum Steering Committee is co- 
sponsored by the county superintendent of schools and the San Rafael 
School District. Staff members of the county superintendent of schools, 
school administrators, district supervisors, teachers, school trustees, and 
community leaders—about 40 people in all—comprise the Marin County 
committee. In Merced County, the Advisory Education Council has 
curriculum planning as one of its functions; all educational levels are 
represented on the council. This council is composed of school admin- 
istrators and teachers selected from designated geographic areas of the 
county and one representative from the parent-teacher association, one 
from the board of trustees association, and one from the County Board 
of Education. The county superintendent of schools and one member of 
his staff are also on the committee. In San Diego County the Curricu- 
lum Planning Committee has a membership that includes administra- 
tors of large school districts, and teachers in the districts, teachers from 
small districts and representatives of the parent-teacher association, 
board of trustees, San Diego State College, county school administrators’ 
association, county teachers’ association, junior college, and members of 
the staff of the county superintendent of schools. Several counties 
reported that both the elementary and secondary schools were repre- 
sented on the committees. 

Activities of curriculum committees are many and varied. Social 
studies, science, language arts, and arithmetic curriculum committees 
were reported by many counties. Interest in the development of kinder- 
garten programs was indicated by the comparatively Jarge number of 
kindergarten curriculum groups. Several groups were studying methods 
and developing handbooks of information. In Kings County all kinder- 
garten teachers were on a curriculum committee and leadership for the 
committee was provided by a supervisor from the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

Development of materials of local interest is exemplified by the 
Nevada County History and Butte County History projects. Commit- 
tees studying family life education were reported by Colusa and Modoc 
counties. Several counties reported curriculum committees engaged in 
preparation of a course of study or of a teachers’ guide for one subject. 
Placer, Nevada, and Alpine counties are working co-operatively on the 
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development of a course of study. Four districts in Tehama County 
arranged curriculum committees to study and evaluate arithmetic text- 
books submitted for state adoption. 

Much of the material developed by the curriculum groups is of high 
quality and would be of interest and benefit to other counties where 
needs are similar. At this time, methods for the exchange of material 
vary, and no over-all plan is in operation. A plan whereby curriculum 
materials could be made available in sufficient numbers to supply the 
teachers of another district or county would avoid duplication of effort 
and free members of the professional staffs for other activities. 

Memberships of the various curriculum committees are arranged in 
several ways, such as the voluntary participation by teachers on the 
basis of their interest, the selection of teachers who have certain 
abilities, and the election of teacher representatives from county areas 
or by grade levels. 

In the development of a science guide, three members of the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools and three teachers from different 
areas in Merced County were invited to serve on the committee, and 
each teacher thus selected then selected three other teachers from his 
area to serve on the committee. 

An extensive program of curriculum committee work is in progress in 
Sacramento County as part of the in-service education program. Staff 
members of the county superintendent of schools’ office have been 
assigned responsibilities for furthering the work of the various com- 
mittees. Participation by personnel from the State Department of 
Education, Sacramento State College, and community organizations is 
provided on certain committees. Some of the committees are county- 
wide; others operate on an area basis. The name of each of the 
committees and the work each committee is doing are shown in the 


material that follows: 


Name of Committee Work Committee Does 

Committee No. 1 The Orientation of New Teachers 
and Parents to School, Commu- 
nity, and County Services 

Committee No. 2 Effective Supervision and Co-ordina- 
tion 

Committee No. 3 The Recognition of Special Needs of 
Children 
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Name of Committee Work Committee Does 
Committee No. 4 Services to Secondary Schools 
Language Arts 


Arithmetic Pilot Programs in Grouping for 
Arithmetic in Selected Schools 


Science County-wide Steering Committee— 
In-service Education Through 
Study Trips, Exhibits, Demonstra- 
tions 

Social Studies Directory of Materials, Skeleton 
Units 


Music Committees Guide Sheets, Bulletins, Area Meet- 
ings, District Meetings, Special 
Events, County Music Festival 


Art Bulletins, Teachers’ Aids 
Kindergarten 


Health, Physical Education 


Central Library Advisory Advisory on Policies and Procedures 
Committee 


Evaluation of Instructional 


Materials 


Outdoor Education— 
Conservation Education 
Study Trip Committee Directory of Community Resources 


If curriculum committees are conducted as part of an in-service edu- 
cation program in a county all districts usually participate. In Amador 
County all teachers, except those from two districts, are members of a 
curriculum committee. Calaveras County reported that membership on 
the curriculum committee was open to teachers in all the school dis- 
tricts in the county. 


In a few counties responsibility for the planning and co-ordination 
of curriculum committee work was shared by county and district 
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teachers, supervisors, and administrators. However, the majority of the 
counties reported the director of education or consultant in education 
from the office of the county superintendent of schools co-ordinated the 
work. 

The importance of curriculum committee work is emphasized by sev- 
eral counties in the arrangements for teachers to be released from class- 
room duties to participate in curriculum study and development. San 
Mateo County reported that a program of released time for teachers had 
been in operation for three years. Lassen County schedules a monthly 
minimum school day which provides for nine meetings a year. These 
meetings are devoted to curriculum development. In San Joaquin 
County most of the administrators co-operate with the curriculum 
development program by arranging for released time for teachers upon 
request of the central curriculum committee. In San Bernardino County, 
art, music, and physical education co-ordinators are appointed in each 
school; substitutes are employed one or two days each year so these 
co-ordinators may attend meetings and a similar plan is devised for 
members of the other curriculum committees. A few counties reported 
salary increment allowance credit for curriculum committee work. 

The curriculum work is not generally organized on the basis of a cer- 
tain number of meetings but for the accomplishment of a definite 
project. Many counties reported the production of a course of study or 
teachers’ guide in one or more subjects as the culmination of the work 
of a certain curriculum committee. Alpine, Amador, Del Norte, Monte- 
rey, Stanislaus, and Tuolumne counties were among those with cur- 
riculum groups engaged in such activities. A Santa Barbara County 
group plans to write a social studies unit. Los Angeles County com- 
mittees culminate work by follow-up institutes, by production of pub- 
lications, and by action research projects. In several counties, including 
Nevada County, an instructional materials committee concludes the 
work assigned it by making recommendations to the central committee 
for the purchase of selected materials and equipment. An art committee 
in Yuba County works as a demonstration team in giving a series of 
presentations for school faculties upon request. San Luis Obispo County 
reported that all curriculum groups were on-going permanent commit- 
tees with long-range goals of curriculum development and improve- 
ment of instruction. 

In addition to members of the staffs of county superintendents of 
schools, many persons serve as consultants to curriculum groups. Col- 
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lege and university personnel work with many committees in a continu- 
ing program. Personnel of public agencies, such as the county probation 
and public health departments are asked to assist curriculum commit- 
tees. Consultants from the State Department of Education work in 
many counties with curriculum project planning and development com- 
mittees. Representatives of commercial firms, particularly publishers 
make presentations of materials and methods. Teachers with special 
competencies frequently serve as consultants to curriculum groups. 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of curriculum committee work was 
reported principally in terms of general criteria. For example, observa- 
tion of improved instructional practices, requests for materials, com- 
ments of teachers and administrators, and informal conferences were 
used as criteria for evaluation by the majority of counties. The staff of 
the county superintendent in Trinity County looked for changes in 
classroom puactice, changes in teacher attitudes, and changes in use of 
materials, but with no definite pattern for evaluation. In Los Angeles 
County, administrators’ reports on changed practices in classrooms and 
on their observation of the quality of leadership developed by curricu- 
lum committee members were used. The quality of publications and the 


extent to which they changed practice were also considered in the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the work. 


Mendocino County reported a type of committee activity which 
although not unique in practice is usually not listed as curriculum 
activity. The guidance program includes a committee composed of the 
psychologist, the supervisor of child welfare and attendance, and the 
county school nurse as permanent members. Principals, supervisors, 
teachers, and community agency personnel are added as committee 
members when needed. After study of a child’s behavior, the committee 
members pool their information and plan together for the adjustment 
of the curriculum to improve educational experiences for the child in 
the classroom. Teachers are released from regular classroom duties as 
necessary to meet with the committee. Evaluation is made in terms of 
improved adjustment of children and changed practice on the part of 
teachers, administrators, and parents. 


Tzacuers’ INstTrruTEs 


About half of the counties held teachers’ institutes during 1955-56. 
The changing pattern of in-service education is reflected by the election 
by this number of counties to provide other types of meetings than an 
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annual institute. Legislation of 1955+ states “in lieu of an annual 
teachers’ institute, the superintendent . . . may hold during the school 
year . . . local day or evening institutes or teachers’ in-service meetings 
which shall provide at each of the chosen places, not less than the 
number of hours of institute work or teachers’ in-service meetings as 
may be determined by the superintendent.” The increase in number 
of teachers in both urban and rural counties contributed to the decisions 
of several counties to schedule the meetings in various centers chosen 
for convenience and accessibility, rather than to assemble all of the 
teachers in one place. 


The decision to hold or not to hold an institute does not appear to be 
determined by the size, location, or density of population of a county. 
Large and small, populous or sparsely settled counties in all parts of the 
state were among those holding teachers’ institutes. 


Several counties held institutes with another county. A few counties 
reported holding institutes jointly with cities; for example, Solano 
County and the Vallejo City Unified School District held a joint 
institute, in San Bernardino County all of the cities participated. Two 
counties, Humboldt and Trinity, and the Eureka Public Schools com- 


bined their resources for an institute. 


The extent of participation of large and small school districts in joint 
institutes is not possible to determine from the reports available. In 
many counties, larger districts, not having the status of city districts, 
nor receiving direct service from the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, held institutes in co-operation with the county. Imperial 
County and El Centro followed this practice. 


In all instances the county superintendent of schools and his staff 
took leadership in planning institute programs. Teachers and adminis- 
trators were involved in planning in practically all counties. A few 
counties reported participation by members of county boards of educa- 
tion, state college personnel, representatives of parent teachers asso- 
ciation, and selected members of the community. Many counties indi- 
cated that plans for wider participation in planning were being 
developed. 

With few exceptions the institute was organized on a county-wide 
basis, i.e. all of teachers in the schools in a county met together for 
all or part of the institute program. As would be expected, large 
~ 4 Education Code Section 13404 
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counties and populous counties were among those which planned 
meetings by sections within the county. 

Institute sessions were held on consecutive days by about half the 
counties. One-day institutes were described by several counties; other 
counties reported institute meetings held at various times during the 
year. 

The programs of the one-day institutes were similar in pattern. They 
began with a general session at which time a speaker addressed the 
teachers. The presentation was usually inspirational in nature and on a 
broad educational topic. Services provided by the county superintendent 
of schools were explained in general or section meeting. In some 
instances new materials available from the county superintendent's 
office, such as, courses of study, audio-visual catalogues, or other cur- 
riculum materials were distributed. County teachers’ associations held 
meetings during certain institute sessions. 

Institutes of two or three consecutive days included general presen- 
tations, section meetings on subjects taught, and on topics related to 
instruction and curriculum. In some programs, grade level meetings 
were held. Section meetings were usually planned to cover a wide 
range of topics, for example, creative writing in the language arts, 
speech correction in the classroom, and meeting the needs of the gifted 
child. 

Mendocino and Lake counties held a joint institute at San Francisco 
State College in which provision was made for teachers to observe 
classrooms in the San Francisco public schools. In this program the 
development of insight and educational philosophy was closely related 
to actual teaching followed by evaluation. 

Institute meetings held at intervals during the school year were 
planned by several populous counties. Frequently an orientation meet- 
ing was scheduled before the opening of school and a program of 
meetings with the amount of institute credit obtainable for attendance 
at each was presented. Types of meetings for which credit was given 
ranged from those on specific instructional problems to professional 
organization meetings, community concert series, civic group meetings, 
and participation in welfare fund campaigns. 

In Tulare County 130 section meetings were scheduled. In Los 
Angeles County 272 section meetings were held between September 
and April; and the teachers could attend any of the association meetings 
specified and receive institute credit. 
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Few techniques designed to relate the institute program to the 
curriculum development program were reported. However, several 
reports indicated purposeful selection of topics for presentations and for 
section meetings to set the stage for subsequent curriculum develop- 
ment. Counties stating definite interest in planning for a relationship 
between institute programs and curriculum development provided sec- 
tion meetings on instruction and related topics. 

Participants evaluated institute programs by informal discussion or by 
returning a written statement or unsigned questionnaire to the school 
district or county superintendent of schools. In Los Angeles County the 
chairman and recorder wrote an evaluation of each session; county staff 
members reported on sessions, and teachers returned unsigned ques- 
tionnaires. In E] Dorado County a teacher committee appointed by the 
county teachers’ association evaluated the institute and made suggestions 
for the following year. In addition to using evaluation sheets at the 
close of each section meeting, teachers in Tulare County evaluated 
the program at the conclusion of the series of meetings. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of institute programs was left largely 
to procedures of an informal nature such as observation of improved 
practice, teacher requests for similar institute programs, and confer- 


ences with local administrators. Increase in requests for audio-visual 
and library materials was reported by a few counties as an evaluative 
criterion. A number of teachers in Modoc County selected summer 
school courses in areas emphasized in the institute program. A majority 
of the counties did not have a recorded evaluation of the institute 
programs they held. 


Ciasses PLANNED wirH TEACHER EpucaTion INsTITUTIONS 

Practically all the counties plan classes with teacher education 
institutions as an integral part of the in-service education program. 
Techniques to discover teachers’ needs and interests as the bases for 
planning classes were developed by the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools in co-operation with the colleges and with local 
administrators. Many counties and districts prepared a questionnaire 
for teachers to use in making a selection of courses which might be 
offered by the college, or on which to request specific courses. Several 
counties relied upon verbal requests by teachers, with no apparent plan 
for compiling the requests or of relating the course offering to the 
in-service program. In some instances recommendations for college 
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extension courses were based solely on needs as the county personnel 
interpreted them. 

Butte County reported holding individual and group conferences 
with teachers, followed by group meetings of teachers and the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools with college personnel for plan- 
ning extension courses. In Contra Costa County a committee represent- 
ative of all districts compiled a survey of the interests of teachers with 
regard to extension courses, arranged for desired courses, and distrib- 
uted circulars of information concerning them twice a year. El Dorado 
County also made an interest survey which was reviewed by a com- 
mittee of teachers, administrators, and community leaders as a basis for 
selecting courses. 

All of the state colleges and universities and many private institutions 
offer extension courses. Certain state colleges compile bulletins listing 
the extension course offerings for various counties within the region 
served by the college. These lists include hundreds of courses on a 
variety of topics. 

Among the counties situated at some distance from a college or 
university, extension classes in guidance, art, science, audio-visual edu- 
cation, social studies, speech, reading, child growth and development, 
and language arts were reported most frequently. Certification needs of 
teachers are met by such courses as psychology, measurement, political 
geography, history of education, contemporary social movements, 
and audio-visual education. Counties reported classes in California 
history, mental hygiene, reporting to parents, and public relations. A 
safety education course listed by San Mateo County was described as 
a materials and methods course which covers the California require- 
ments in fire prevention, in safety, in conservation, and the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. By comparison with the total course offering only 
a few conservation education courses were offered. Sutter and Yuba 
counties had classes in conservation education but the topic might well 
have been included elsewhere in science and social studies courses. 

Over half the counties utilize the opportunities offered in extension 
classes to develop curriculum materials. Personnel from San Benito 
County developed a language arts course of study in an extension class. 
Personnel from the office of the San joaquin county superintendent of 
schools are developing materials in the social studies through an exten- 
sion class in which the county superintendent's office and a college 
instructor collaborate. Many classes contribute indirectly to the develop- 
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ment of curriculum materials by offering methods of instruction and 
content in subject areas. 

Regulation of the number of units a teacher may carry by extension 
during a semester is not a problem in counties in which few classes are 
held. In areas accessible to many extension offerings, the staff of the 
county superintendent of schools encourages school districts to regulate 
the number of courses a teacher may take at one time in order to main- 
tain a reasonable relationship between teaching responsibilities and 
attendance at college classes. Many counties reported counseling with 
individual teachers concerning the number of courses which might be 
taken at one time. All the extension courses offered in Shasta County 
were scheduled on the same evening, thus restricting a teacher's en- 
rollment to one course. 

Use of extension class credit to gain salary increases is regulated by 
the local school districts; however, certain counties are attempting to 
set up county-wide policies regarding this practice. Mono County 
reported adoption by all districts of a county-wide salary schedule. 
Trinity County is developing a county-wide salary schedule, and salary 
increment allowance for extension courses is under consideration. In 
Santa Clara County salary increment allowance for extension course 
credit is granted if the salary schedule placement of an individual does 
not require graduate work. The colleges and universities place restric- 
tions on the number of credits a person can earn during any one 
semester and limit the number of credits earned in extension courses 
that may be counted toward a degree. College residence requirements, 
availability of instructors, and distance of counties from college and 
university centers further limit the number of courses offered. 

Observation of improved teaching practices was reported by prac- 
tically every county as the principal method of evaluating the effective- 
ness of extension classes. The pattern of surveying teacher interests and 
needs, the frequent use of the classes for development of curriculum 
material, the opportunity for the college instructors to become ac- 
quainted with local conditions, and the co-operation of the staff of the 
county superintendent of schools in making the selection of courses and 
development of content contribute to the value of the classes. Other 
instruments and procedures of evaluation, such as reaction sheets, 
individual conferences, written statements, and requests for audio-visual 
materials are used in addition to the observations. In certain classes, the 
final examination consists of the instructor's visit to the classroom to 
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observe the utilization. of what was learned in the course. Nevada 
County reported that members of the staff of the county superintendent 
of schools frequently attend extension classes in order to assist teachers 
to relate the content to classroom practice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


An analysis of the data on the county reports brought out the need 
for improvement of county in-service programs. To secure this improve- 
ment the following procedures are suggested for use: 


Development of instruments and procedures for evaluation in terms 
of changed behavior 
Provision of programs for new teachers and for provisionally creden- 
tialed personnel 
Development of opportunity for individual guidance of teachers in 
the selection of courses which will be of greatest value to their 
professional growth 
Improvement of working relationships with college and university 
instructors to develop courses of maximum value to teachers 
The improvement of teamwork of administrators, supervisors and 
teachers in planning and implementing the in-service education 
program 
The programs reported by the counties made it apparent that experi- 
ences of high quality are being provided for the professional growth of 
teachers at the present time. The continuing development of these pro- 
grams will improve the understanding and skill of teachers still further 


and will be reflected in the quality of education experience provided for 
children. 








IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SELECTED 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Bernarp J. Lonspacze, Consultant in Elementary Education, and 
Mars. Lorene Marsnatt, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Bureau of Elementary Education 


To increase the scope of the study of in-service education programs 
that was made by staff members of the Bureau of Elementary Educa- 
tion, visits were scheduled to 22 city school districts in addition to visits 
to the offices of all the county superintendents of schools in the state. 
Because of the time factor, it was necessary to limit the number of dis- 
tricts to be included in the study. Several criteria were used as a basis 
for selecting the districts that were included. First, the city districts 
were grouped according to average daily attendance. Eight were selected 
from those districts having an average daily attendance of 10,000 and 
over; seven were selected from the group having an average daily attend- 
ance between 3,000 and 10,000; and seven districts were selected having 
an average daily attendance of less than 3,000, making a total of 22 dis- 
tricts. The location of a state college in a district or the proximity of the 
district to a state college was another criterion used for selection. The 
geographic location of the district in the state was a third criterion. 

With the criteria used for selection, it was possible to get a cross 
section of large and small school districts well-distributed geographically 
over the state—in most instances in proximity to a state college. The 
selection included the five largest cities in the state according to popula- 
tion. Some of the districts were in proximity to rapidly growing indus- 
trial centers; others were in the center of agricultural areas. Eight of the 
nine cities in which state colleges are located were included. Seven of 
the districts were city unified districts. 

The plan for visiting school districts was similar to the one followed 
in visiting offices of county superintendents of schools. The superin- 
tendent and his staff arranged a schedule for a day of visiting schools. 
Usually schools were selected in which there was a particular curricu- 
lum emphasis to be observed, where teachers were involved in the 
in-service education program, or where an in-service education activity, 
such as a faculty meeting, a city-wide grade group meeting, or a curricu- 
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lum committee meeting could be observed. Frequently arrangements 
were made to confer with the teachers and principals of the schools 
visited. 

In general, the entire second day of the visit was devoted to a confer- 
ence with the administrative and supervisory staff. Usually all the per- 
sonnel in the central office responsible for providing curriculum services 
participated. A list of ways by which in-service education programs are 
frequently provided was used as the agenda for the conferences. In 
addition to the ways listed, such as preschool conferences, summer 
workshops or summer schools, curriculum committees, institutes, classes 
planned with teacher education institutions, and work with teachers’ 
clubs and other professional organizations, ways which were unique to 
a particular situation were discussed. 


PrescHoot CoNFERENCES 


Preschool conferences are provided in a majority of the districts vis- 
ited. The conferences vary in length from one day to one week. Except 
in a few instances, the preschool conferences are planned for all the 
teachers of the district. Several districts require teachers new to the dis- 
trict to attend an additional day. In some districts the attendance is 
voluntary; in other districts the attendance is required. This latter re- 


quirement is particularly true if the teacher is new to the district. A 
number of districts set up the preschool conference as institute or as 
part of the institute program; in these districts the teachers are required 
to attend and are paid for attendance. 

The programs vary in detail, but in general a pattern is common to 
all. They usually open with a general session at which an inspirational 
address is delivered. Sessions follow which are devoted to orientation of 
teachers to district policies and programs and plans for curriculum de- 
velopment during the year. Provisions are made for the teachers to 
become acquainted with the services provided by the central office and 
the persons who will provide the services. Grade level meetings are held 
at which various areas of the curriculum and techniques of instruction 
are discussed. The conferences usually continue through building meet- 
ings which have been planned by the principals, and time is allowed 
for teachers to work in their rooms to prepare for the opening of school. 
Coffee breaks, luncheons, and social hours are arranged to provide op- 
portunity for teachers new to the district to meet their coworkers and 
for returning teachers to renew acquaintances. 
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Typical of the preschool conference programs was the one that fol- 
lows which was held in the Arden-Carmichael School District in Sep- 
tember, 1955, for new teachers. 


10:20 a.m. 


11:00- 


11:10 a.m. 
11:10 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, September 6, 1955 

Greetings—Members, Orientation Committee 
Welcome—District Superintendent 
Welcome—Chairman, Governing Board of Trustees 
Introduction of New Teachers 
Introduction of Special Staff 
Section Meetings: Primary, Intermediate, N 

Special Sade i ea east 
Luncheon—Arden-Carmichael Teachers Association 
Bus trip to Conservation Center 
Visit to District Offices 
Visit to District Supply Center 
Meet the Principals 
Recreation Time 


Dinner and Entertainment—Carmichael Chamber of Commerce 


Wednesday, September 7, 1955 
(All Schools) 


All teachers report to assigned schools 


Thursday, September 8, 1955 
(All Teachers) 
Coffee Hour-—Association for Childhood Education 
Arden-Carmichael Chapter 
Flag Pledge and Singing—Boy Scouts of America 
Invocation—Pastor, St. Mark’s Methodist Church 
Welcome—District Superintendent 
Greetings—Member, Board of Trustees 
Introduction, Platform Guests: 
President, Rio Americano Council, P.T.A. 
President, Arden-Carmichael Teachers Association 
Superintendent, Sacramento County Schools 
Address: “The Hobo Kid” 
Editor, The Sacramento Union 


Intermission 
Introductions of District Administrative Staff by the 
Superintendent: 

Assistant Superintendent Director, Conservation Center 
Business Manager School Lunch Supervisor 
Consultants 

Adjourn to Lunch 

Grade Level Meetings 
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Several large districts reported that a type of preschool conference is 
held at midyear for teachers who are being added to the staff. In one 
district such a conference was held for one day in February when 55 
new teachers were coming on the staff. Time was spent in classroom 
observation followed by discussion with the supervisors. The principals 
spent half the day with the teachers who were to be new in his 
building. 

In the majority of the districts visited, the planning for the preschool 
conference involves administrative and supervisory staff, teachers and 
community leaders. In other districts the central office staff interviews 
principals and teachers to get suggestions for the program. In a number 
of districts committees of teachers, administrators, and central office staff 
are set up to plan and carry out the program. 

Resource persons from the community, teacher education institutions, 
offices of county superintendent of schools, and the State Department 
of Education are used in a large number of programs. Members of the 
central office staff serve as resource persons in a variety of capacities, 
as speakers, discussion leaders, and consultants in a majority of the 
districts. 

Various techniques are used for evaluating the effectiveness of pre- 
school conferences. Many of the evaluations are informal, such as 
interviews with teachers, observations of room environment, observa- 
tions of changed practices, and more effective use of materials. Several 
districts report the more formal type of evaluation through the use of a 
reaction sheet or a questionnaire. 

Typical of the more formal procedure for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the preschool conference is the questionnaire used in the Sacramento 
City Unified School District for new kindergarten and primary teachers. 


WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
1. Do you favor having a preschool orientation workshop for new teachers? 


2. What parts of the workshop were heipful to you? Please check or make 
comment. 


a. Discussion of the following subject fields 
. Reading 
. Writing 
. Spelling 
. Language 
. Arithmetic 
. Social Studies 
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b. Demonstration of class methods and procedures 
1. Reading 
2. Arithmetic 
3. Other 
c. The opportunity to construct independent activities 
1. Reading 
2. Arithmetic 
d. Materials available for various activities 
1. Demonstration 
2. Discussion 
3. Construction 
e. Other 


. What would you suggest for a preschool orientation workshop for new 
teachers next year? 
a. Longer workshop 
b. Shorter workshop 
c. Subject areas 
d. Demonstrations 
e. Available materials 


f. Work period 
g. Other 
























































Administrative, supervisory, and teaching personnel in the districts 
holding preschool conferences as an integral part of the in-service 


education program report that the preschool conferences serve particular 
purposes, such as 


1. Opportunity for teachers new to the system to meet other teachers 
and to become acquainted with the supervisory and administrative 
staff of the district 


. Orientation of the teachers, administrators, and supervisors to the 
philosophy of the school district and the policies that have been 
established, and ways of working that are common practice 

. Co-ordination of the educational program in the district, both 
w:thin schools and among schools 


. Continuation of curriculum development projects from the previ- 
ous year 


. Initiation of new curriculum projects that grow out of interest 
expressed at the preschool conference 


. Opportunity for teachers and administrators to become acquainted 
with the various services provided by the central office staff 
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Summer WorksHops oR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer workshops or summer schools under the direction of the cen- 
tral office staff are held in a number of the districts visited. The length 
of time varies from one week to six weeks. In general, the workshops 
and summer schools are planned for elementary teachers. However, in 
several districts the program is planned for both elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Attendance is voluntary. In a number of the 
districts the workshop or summer school is planned in co-operation with 
a teacher education institution. Where this procedure is followed, 
teachers may enroll for credit from the institution which is co-sponsoring 
the program. Attendance at summer workshops and summer schools 
usually counts toward salary increments. 

In response to local demand, a number of summer workshops or sum- 
mer schools are regular offerings of a particular teacher education insti- 
tution. They are a part of the extended campus program of the institu- 
tion. Courses are offered which make it possible for participants to meet 
credential requirements or to work for advanced degrees. 


Members of the central office staff serve as resource persons in the 
majority of the districts holding summer workshops or summer schools. 
In several instances the central office staff has full responsibility for 
carrying the program. This is particularly true in the situations where 
the program is planned, independent of a teacher education institution. 
In several districts teachers and members of the central office staff are 
employed as ivstructors. Where the summer program or summer school 
is largely the offering of a college or university, the faculty is selected 
by the institution. 

All of -he districts holding summer workshops or summer schools 
report that a number of persons are involved in planning the program. 
Included in the planning groups are teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, representatives of local teacher associations, curriculum advisory 
committees, and faculty members of teacher education institutions. A 
procedure frequently followed is to send a questionnaire to the teachers 
to get an expression of their needs and an indication of the particular 
offerings which would be of most interest to them. 


Excerpts from an announcement to elementary teachers of the San 
Jose Unified School District is illustrative of the practice used in most 
districts for announcing summer workshops and for securing informa- 
tion that can be used to plan the program. 
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It is summer workshop time again. The one-month workshop for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers conducted by the San Jose Unified School 
District in co-operation with San Jose State College is being readied for the 
third year. The description which follows includes the best features of the 
programs of former years and some new ones designed to make the workshop 
even more effective and attractive. You are encouraged to talk to those who 
have attended in the past to obtain a first-hand account of the ways in which 
the workshop was geared to the real instructional needs of teachers. You are 
encouraged to sign up now for this summer’s workshop. 


The announcement was sent to the teachers on January 31, 1956. It 
continues with information regarding dates, sponsorship, location, limi- 
tations as to enrollment and credit available. It describes the purposes 
of the workshop as follows: “To provide an opportunity for you to work 
directly on your own program of instruction and to develop instruc- 
tional materials for your teaching.” 

The application blank accompanying the announcement provides a 
place for those intending to attend to list the teaching problems for his 
grade on which he would like to work and the instructional materials 
he would like to make. A sample weekly program in the announcement 
indicates that the workshop runs from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., with 
time scheduled for individuals to work with groups on the basis of their 
interests and needs. 

The area of the curriculum selected for emphasis may vary each year 
depending upon the requests of the teachers. Likewise the ways of 
working are adapted to further the purposes of the workshop or summer 
school. Workshop techniques appear to be employed in the majority of 
districts reporting workshops and summer schools. Teachers have oppor- 
tunity to define specific problems on which they would like to work, 
and provision is made for groups to work together on the basis of 
interest. The programs frequently cover all areas of the curriculum and 
include theory, methods, and the preparation of materials. New library 
books, films, and other material are available for examination. 

The schedule of activities for the first three days of a four-week sum- 
mer workshop held in Oakland during the summer of 1955 is illustra- 
tive of the offerings and indicates the ways of working in many of the 
summer workshops. 

Monday 
8:30a.m.- 9:30a.m. Assembly in Auditorium 
9:30 a.m.-10:00a.m. Coffee Hour 


10:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. All Participants in Basic Groups 
(All Resources on Call) 
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8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 


10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.-10: 30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 
Basic Groups Meet 
(Resources on Call) 
Coffee Hour 
Free Election Time 
Basic Groups 
(Resources on Call) 


Wednesday 
Basic Groups Meet 
(Resources on Call) 
Coffee Hour 
Begin Resource Scheduling 


Following the Wednesday program, a regular schedule was developed 
which made provision daily for participants to work in their basic groups 
and also to work with resource personnel. The basic groups were organ- 
ized as follows: first and second grades, third and fourth grades, fifth 
and sixth grades, reading, social studies—science, arts and crafts, and 
secondary. Teachers attending for the first time were urged to select one 
of the first three listed above as their basic group. Thereafter they could 
elect to work again with this group or select one of the more specialized 
areas for intensive work. Resource personnel were provided in the fol- 
lowing areas for specialized work: counseling and guidance, elementary 
and secondary; library; language arts; audio-visual; arts, crafts, and chil- 
dren’s construction; special education; health. Opportunities were pro- 
vided for participants to work on individual and group projects from 
1:30 to 2:30 each afternoon. 

In the majority of situations, the central office staff and the principals 
evaluate the effectiveness of the summer workshop or summer school by 
observing changes in classroom practices of the participants. Several 
report the use of informal techniques, such as interviews with the 
teachers and staff discussions. A few report the use of more formal tech- 
niques, such as a reaction sheet or questionnaire to the participants. 

In several districts, extensive studies have been carried on in an effort 
to evaluate the effectiveness of summer workshops. Of particular in- 
terest is the study of the Oakland Workshop conducted by Forrest 
Michell, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Public Schools. The pur- 
pose of the study was to identify any changes that may have occurred 
in teachers’ classroom practices in selected procedures in relation to par- 


See ie el A ttn et eee 
Stee aa Practices.” Unpublished d dissertation, University of a 
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ticipation in a summer workshop. Various techniques of evaluation 
were used. Among the conclusions drawn on the basis of the data 
gathered, there were evidences that most changes occurred in materials, 
most changes occurred next in activities, and the least in grouping by 
the teachers who attended the summer workshop. 

Only one of the districts reporting stated that a demonstration school 
was held in connection with the summer workshop or summer school. 
Another district reported that the facilities of a college demonstration 
school were available to them. 

The large majority of districts holding summer workshops or summer 
schools in 1955 have plans to continue or repeat them in 1956. ‘Teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators considered the summer workshops and 
summer schools a valuable in-service education activity because of the 
opportunities they provided for the following: 


To develop a philosophy of education for the district 

To sharpen the objectives of education for the community 

To reach common agreements on the philosophy and objectives as 
the basis for planning curriculum experiences 

To evaluate classroom organization and procedures in relation to the 
agreements reached on the philosophy and objectives of education 
for the community 

To work on instructional programs related to the particular grade 
they are teaching 

To prepare instructional materials for use in classrooms 

To deepen insights in relation to the characteristics of growth and 
development of children 

To deepen insights into the causes of children’s behavior 

To become better acquainted with the resources of the community 

To co-ordinate the curriculum on a district-wide basis 

To provide continuity of curriculum experiences for children and 
youth 

To observe educational theory translated into the realities of class- 
room life. (This opportunity was emphasized as being of high 
value in the two districts where provision was made for observing 
skilled teachers working with children.) 


CurricuLum CoMMITTEES 
Opportunities for professional growth are provided in the majority of 
the districts through the organization of curriculum committees. In 
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most districts there is an over-all curriculum development or planning 
committee. The membership of these committees is usually made up of 
teachers representing the different levels of the school system, repre- 
sentatives of the administrative and supervisory staff, and representa- 
tives of the various service areas. In a number of districts community 
leaders are members of the committee. 


Illustrative of the membership of over-all committees is the curricu- 
lum advisory committee of the Petaluma area, which includes the 
Petaluma public schools and the 12 rural schools that send elementary 
school graduates to the Petaluma secondary schools. The curriculum 
advisory committee has a membership of 19. Six teachers represent the 
different types and levels of schools in the area. Three principals 
represent the rural elementary, the city elementary, and the city 
secondary schools. Four community leaders serve on the committee. 
These persons are appointed by the city and county superintendents of 
schools through mutual agreement upon the recommendation of admin- 
istrators and supervisors. About half the personnel changes each year. 
A representative of the office of the county superintendent of schools, 
the area curriculum co-ordinator, the county superintendent of schools 
and the city superintendent of schools have continuing membership 
on the committee. 


Typical of the functions and activities of an over-all committee are 
those that have been defined by the district curriculum committee of 


the Willowbrook Elementary School District in Los Angeles County. 
They are stated as follows: 


To assist in defining interests and needs of teachers and adminis- 
trators as the basis for planning the curriculum development 
program 

‘To encourage and plan curriculum development programs on a 
district-wide basis 


To stimulate curriculum development programs in the separate 
schools of the district 


To promote district workshops and encourage the use of new pro- 
cedures 


To disseminate information regarding curriculum development pro- 
grams in progress 
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To sponsor interclass and interschool visitations 

To summarize the reactions from the faculties of the different schools 
as the basis for evaluating materials prepared and for planning the 
curriculum development program 

To report activities in order to share projects carried on in the district 

To inform teachers of source materials 

To set forth broad principles as guides to st-.dy groups 

To organize subcommittees to work upon particular problems and to 
develop materials for use within the district 

To co-ordinate the curriculum work of the individual schools of the 
district. 


Various approaches are followed in organizing curric’'’:.m commit- 
tees. In general, the committees are set up in relation t he different 
areas of the curriculum, such as social studies, language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, and so forth. In a number of situations the committees 
are set up in relation to policies and practices that have implications for 
curriculum development, such as grouping for instruction, classroom 
control, use of materials, enrichment programs, and so forth. Several 
districts have curriculum committees set up according to the levels of 
organization, such as curriculum in the kindergarten, curriculum in 
the primary grades, curriculum in the middle grades, curriculum in the 
upper grades. In several situations combinations are found of these 
various organizations. 


Committees are established in a number of districts as the result of 
recommendations of the over-all curriculum development or planning 
committee. In several districts, surveys of the teachers’ interests are the 
basis for the establishment of committees. A large number of districts 
have continuing committees which have existed over a period of years; 
several districts report a ten-year period for such committees. The focus 
changes as work in progress is completed and new recommendations 
are made by the over-all committee or new interests and needs are 


expressed by the teachers. 


A number of districts report that the curriculum committees now in 
action have been working from one to three years. It appears that the 
committees have been set up with both short-term and long-term goals. 
As these goals are realized the committees are discontinued. The goals 
are frequently the preparation or revision of teachers’ guides and course 
of study materials. 
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A variety of procedures are used for determining membership on the 
curriculum committees. Some of the procedures are more structured 
than others. Voluntary membership appears to be the procedure that is 
common in most districts. Announcements of the establishment of 
committees are sent to all teachers and administrators, and invitations 
are extended for them to participate. The membership is built on 
responses of those who express an interest in participating. In addition 
to this procedure for determining membership, more structured pro- 
cedures are used in most districts to provide adequate representation 
from different schools, levels and areas of the district, and to insure 
continuity to the work of the committee. 

This procedure makes it possible to give recognition to persons with 
particular skills and to have them as resources to the committee. It also 
makes it possible to involve persons who will benefit from the in-service 
education experiences. A number of districts also make provision for the 
individual schools to select the persons who will represent them on 
the various curriculum committees. 

In a limited number of districts, teachers are released from class 
duties to participate in curriculum work. In the districts where institutes 
are held a few districts give institute credit for committee work. 

The majority of the districts report extensive use of resource persons 
in furthering the work of various committees. Persons from colleges and 
universities, the State Department of Education, federal, state, and local 
agencies and industry are invited to participate in the work of the 
committees on the basis of their particular competencies. Specialists in 
particular fields are frequently invited to review materials prepared 
by the committees. 

Planning and co-ordinating the work of the committees is done by 
the over-all curriculum development or planning committee in those 
districts where such a committee is in existence. In the other districts 
the planning and co-ordinating of the work of the committees is done 
by the central office administrative and supervisory staff by having staff 
members serve as chairmen of committees working in the area of their 
particular interests. 

The structure of curriculum committees in the city of San Diego is 
characteristic of that found in a number of cities. The following chart 
shows the relationship of the over-all curriculum committee to the 
central office staff, the types of committees organized, and the relation 
of the committees to the central office staff. 
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The usual plan for culminating the work of a committee is the 
preparation of material, such as teachers’ guides, resource units, course 
of study material and so forth. In the majority of districts tentative 
materials are distributed in mimeographed form for review. Various 
techniques such as small discussion groups, building meetings, reaction 
sheets are used to secure reactions from many people. Through these 
techniques involvement is extended to include all the persons who will 
be using the materials. Suggestions are incorporated into revisions 
before the material is put into final draft. The preparation of the final 
draft in several districts becomes the responsibility of one or two 
individuals who are released from other duties or who are employed for 
that specific purpose. 

Administrative and supervisory staffs use a variety of ways to evaluate 
the effectiveness of curriculum committee work. Conferences are held 
with individuals and groups of teachers and administrators and re- 
actions are invited. Study groups are set up with the materials which 
have been prepared as the basis of discussion. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are asked to fill in reaction sheets which evaluate the materials. 
The extent to which the materials appear to influence classroom prac- 
tice and curriculum planning is observed. 


Administrators, supervisors, and teachers recognize particular values 
for professional growth through the organization and activities of cur- 
riculum committees. Although the organization and functicning varies 
in different districts, there are certain values common to this way of 
furthering the in-service education program. Some of the values in 
curriculum committee organization and work are the opportunities 
provided to do the followinz: 


To broaden the base of participation in curriculum development 

To involve the people who are at the action level in curriculum 
development 

To base the curriculum development program on the expressed needs 
and interests of teachers 

To keep curriculum development close to the classroom teacher 

To recognize and use the resources of many people 

To recognize and use the special skills and abilities of individual 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors 

To prepare materials to give guidance to curriculum development 

To secure reactions to suggested changes in curriculum experiences 
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To develop leadership in individual schools and in the district as a 
whole 

To give responsibility for curriculum changes to the persons who will 
be making the changes 

To acquaint administrators, supervisors, and teachers with current 
literature and research related to curricular experiences 

To encourage experimentation with procedures and in the use of 
materials 

To make curriculum development a continuous process 


INSTITUTES 


As a part of the in-service education program, more than half of the 
cities visited reported that institutes or activities for which institute 
credit was given were held during the 1955-56 school year. The 
majority of these districts conducted the institutes independently as a 
professional growth activity for which local personnel assumed respon- 
sibility. Other districts joined with the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, sharing the responsibility and utilizing the resources 
of each. The city of Eureka and Humboldt and Trinity county super- 
intendents of schools co-operated in this manner as did the town of 
El Centro and the Imperial County Superintendent of Schools. In some 
instances, adjacent districts organized on a regional basis to provide 
institute meetings for the teachers in the entire area. Oakland reported 
holding institute with other San Francisco Bay cities. Willowbrook 
followed a similar practice except the meetings for districts in this area 
were a part of the regional institute programs provided by Los Angeles 
County. Tulare joined with Tulare County Superintendent of Schools 
for a county-wide institute, and in addition held one separately so that 
teachers in the district might discuss problems pertaining specifically 
to the local situation. 

The length of time provided for the institutes, as indicated by the 
programs available, varied from one to five days. In several districts 
these days were consecutive with the meetings scheduled as part of the 
preschool activities. For example, San Lorenzo held a five-day institute 
prior to the opening of school consisting of general meetings, grade level 
meetings, and work sessions for teachers in their own classrooms. 
Orientation of new teachers was a continuing part of the week’s 
program. In other districts, two or three one-day institutes were held 
at intervals during the year. Certain larger districts provided a number 
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of meetings throughout the year from which teachers selected those 
they wished to attend. Long Beach and Los Angeles, among others, 
made such provisions. In these districts, participation in a specified 
number of meetings is required. A variation of the arrangement in 
which a number of meetings were held throughout the year was 
reported by Petaluma. In this district, curriculum development activities 
were scheduled as a part of the on-going in-service education program. 
Participation in these activities takes the place of institute. 

In districts conducting their own institute and in those conducting 
institutes in conjunction with other districts and with offices of county 
superintendents of schools the planning of the program and the sched- 
uling of meetings are co-operative procedures involving persons from 
many sources and levels of responsibility. In most of the districts, 
classroom teachers, either as members of an in-service education com- 
mittee, curriculum council, or as representatives of local teacher asso- 
ciations participated. Assistant superintendents, members of central 
office staff, and building principals served on the committees. Fre- 
quently, the services of members of the staff of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the State Department of Education, and depart- 
ments of education in colleges and universities were utilized by 
institute planning committees. In several districts, representatives from 
the parent-teacher association and other community organizations ac- 
tively participated. When institutes were held jointly by cities and 
county superintendents’ offices, a proportionately larger representation 
from the office of the county superintendent of schools was involved. 

Types of programs planned varied from one district to another, 
depending upon the needs and purposes. In some districts holding 
meetings before the opening of school, the institute was designed io 
acquaint teachers with the community’s cultural resources, its civic 
and business leaders, and to provide opportunity for teachers to hear 
outstanding speakers on topics of general interest. In other districts, the 
institute served as an orientation to policies and procedures of the 
school, gave opportunity for the presentation of curriculum materials, 
and provided an overview of the year’s work. Usually, the principal 
was given opportunity to meet with the teachers of his building, and 
the teachers were given time to prepare their classrooms. 

The programs in many of the districts provided for discussions of 
curriculum content, instructional procedures and materials, teaching 
techniques, and child guidance. 
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Many teachers participated as chairmen and recorders for grade level 
meetings. Occasionally, master teachers served as discussion leaders or 
consultants. Central office staff, members of the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools, personnel from teacher education institu- 
tions, and members of the State Department of Education served as 
resource persons and speakers. 

A few districts provided an opportunity for the participants to 
evaluate the institute program by means of a questionnaire. One district 
reported that each member of the curriculum council held an evalua- 
tion meeting. Most frequently, the effectiveness of the institute was 
evaluated informally through observation of changed practice in the 
classroom, interviews with teachers, teachers’ requests for materials and 
for similar meetings. 


Crasses PLANNED wirH TEACHER Epucation InstrruTIoNns 


Classes planned with colleges and universities were reported as a 
part of the in-service education program in many cities visited. A few 
districts set up classes co-operatively with the county serving the region. 
Merced alternates the responsibility with the office of the Merced 
County Superintendent of Schools for initiating and organizing the 
classes to be held during the year. Other districts do not plan courses 
as a part of the in-service education program. Teachers, however, select 
classes from the regular course offerings to meet professional growth, 
salary increment, and credential requirements. 

Various techniques were used to discover teachers’ needs and inter- 
ests and to determine which cours.s would serve the greater number. 
Many districts used a survey sheet or questionnaire on which teachers 
indicated the courses desired and from which the staff selected courses 
most frequently mentioned. Other districts relied upon informal re- 
quests made to administrators and supervisors. In certain districts a 
Curriculum Council represented the teachers in requesting courses. 

Classes held during the 1955-56 school year included methods courses 
in many areas of the curriculum. Courses in child growth and develop- 
ment, human relations, mental health, guidance and counseling, tests 
and measurements, audio-visual education, and administration were 
also reported. Chico vases a seminar for master teachers at Chico 
State College. 

Several districts sepented that content and activities of the classes 
sometimes were utilized to develop curriculum materials. Certain cities 
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reported that the only classes initiated by the district were for the 
purpose of developing curriculum materials. These districts, in close 
co-operation with the colleges, organized classes, determined content of 
the courses, and planned for the outcomes in terms of materials to be 
produced, as one method of implementing the curriculum development 
program. 

Usually, the extent of utilization of classes for curriculum develop- 
ment depended upon (1) the purposes for which the classes were 
organized, (2) the degree of co-operation in planning, (3) the ex- 
istence of a well-defined, on-going curriculum development program, 
and, (4) the relationship of the course to that program. 

Where college courses were an instrument for development of cur- 
riculum materials, cateful selection was made of the class participants 
on the basis of their interest and special competence. Principals fre- 
quently made recommendations and checked on the eligibility of 
teachers for participation. The central office staff was involved in the 
final selection and actively participated in conducting the course and 
gave direction to the organization and production of the materials. 
Instances in which the activity was a co-operative venture of the 
district and the county office, county consultants, supervisors, and co- 
ordinators served similar functions. 

The amount of college work which may be undertaken by teachers 
having full responsibility for classroom instruction is limited in many 
districts. The degree of limitation varies from district to district. In 
several districts reporting, the number of college credits which might be 
earned in one semester was limited to four. The maximum for the year 
was six with the recommendation, in one instance, that fewer be 
taken. Another district, by board action, places a limitation of one-, 
two-, or three-credit course during a semester. Any excess above this 
limitation, without special permission, may jeopardize all credits earned 
toward salary increments. 

Approximately one-third of the districts visited had no well-defined 
policy concerning the amount of college work which might be carried. 
Any limitations of a specific nature were those imposed by the regula- 
tions of the college. However, recognition of the need for some type of 
control was indicated by certain procedures followed in a few districts. 
In one district, teachers received individual counseling relative to the 
amount of work carried. In another, teachers’ programs of study were 
approved before the work could be undertaken. Some degree of limita- 
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tion was indicated also by the fact that only a few courses were made 
available in certain districts. 

Further recognition of the effects upon teaching of a heavy program 
of college work is revealed in districts which strongly discourage new 
teachers from enrolling in any class for the first year while adjustments 
to the new situation are being made. 

Credit for salary increment in most districts is allowed for college 
courses. This is true particularly in those districts having a definite 
salary schedule based upon training and experience. Such districts 
usually provide in the schedule professional growth requirements for 
continuing increments, as well as for subsequent classification. 

The techniques most frequently reported as means of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the classes were informal observations of the 
teacher's subsequent classroom practice, individual conferences with 
the teachers taking courses, and teachers’ requests for similar courses. 

Districts which utilized the classes for developing curriculum mate- 
rials made decisions concerning their value as the materials were used 
by teachers. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In several districts the activities of teachers’ professional organiza- 


tions served as additional opportunities for the improvement of the 
instructional program. Administrators and supervisors frequently as- 
sisted the various organizations in planning programs and in securing 
speakers. In some instances, members of the central office staff served 
as resource persons for study groups. 

Local California teachers associations, Association for Childhood 
Education, sections of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Elementary School Science Association, and others were frequently 
mentioned as organizations providing opportunities for professional 
growth. 


OBSERVATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 


Fresno and San Diego were among the city school districts that 
emphasized observation of classroom procedures as a part of the in- 
service education program during the school year of 1955-56. 

In Fresno the third and fourth grade teachers were divided into 
three groups according to schools, with about ten schools in each 
group. The principal and a consultant from the central office worked 
with a teacher to prepare a demonstration lesson for each of the third 
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and fourth grade groups. One demonstration a week was held for 
a period of one month so that each third and fourth grade teacher 
attended four meetings. The demonstrations and discussions were 
planned for 2:00 p.m. with only those children who were involved 
in the demonstration staying until 3:30 p.m. Following the demon- 
stration there was discussion led by a teacher with a member of the 
central office staff serving as consultant. The demonstrations and dis- 
cussions were planned to orient the entire faculty to the reading pro- 
gram and to stress the skills of word attack. Principals were encouraged 
to promote the program and urged to follow each week’s reading dem- 
onstration and discussion with a faculty meeting in which the teachers 
in each school who attended the meeting would report to the group 
the observation and discussion points. 


The December, 1955, Curriculum Digest, San Diego Public Schools, 
describes and evaluates the program of observation lessons planned 
for the 1955-56 year as follows: 


If elementary teachers new to their grades have found the “going” rela- 
tively smooth this year, much of the credit may be due the school system's 
expanded program of observation lessons. 

Most appreciated of this year’s improvements is the small size of the 
teacher-observation groups. This permits more real classroom situations (the 
children are not so conscious of intrusion), better post-lesson discussions, 
and more ease on the part of demonstration teachers. Compared with the 
30 to 35 observers in some of the rooms last year, the largest observing 
group to date has been 15. In some cases it has been as low as five. 

These smaller groups have been made possible by dividing the elementary 
schools into six geographical areas (about a dozen schools per area) and 
asking one very good teacher from each area to teach an observation lesson 
in his particular grade. Last year this scheme was tried in the second grade 
only. Before that, only one demonstration per grade, or two at the most, 
was given within the entire system. Because there are fewer new teachers 
in the upper gracles, only five areas were represented this fall in the fourth 
grade; four, in the fifth; and three, in the sixth grade. 


The following were some disadvantages of the old procedure: 


Some teachers had to travel long distances to observe their grade lesson. 

Children in the demonstration class often had very different backgrounds 
from the children taught by the observer. 

Being called upon repeatedly to give these lessons was a burden to the 
few master teachers who were selected. 


The perfection of some of the demonstration work was sometimes dis- 
couraging to the new teachers. 
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Under the new program, demonstration teachers from the various areas 
hold lesson-planning meetings before they prepare for the observation lesson. 
Four principals who will help the supervisors interpret the lessons attend 
these meetings. Teacher-consultants assist in the planning for the lessons. 
Demonstration teachers have “first call” for help from them before the 
lessons. 


In a typical lesson, the building principal as host meets the observing 
teachers at 8:30 a.m. He describes the background of the community and 
the individual characteristics of the class. He explains that the daily schedule 
of reading, spelling, and arithmetic at this time of day is different from 
the routine program, since the day usually starts with social studies. The 
activities within these periods, however, are the same as those carried on 
every day. Guide sheets are passed out. The lesson usually lasts from 9 to 
10:45 a.m. with a five-minute break. Discussions and questions follow. 

The program is giving a greater number of experienced teachers an oppor- 
tunity to help others. Because so many are giving lessons now, the old 
“stage fright” which torments the demonstration teacher is somewhat 
lessened. 

Comments of new teachers, such as “If I'd only seen this eariier in the 
year . . .” should be eliminated now through the early staging of the ob- 
servation lessons. The first-grade demonstrations were given just eight days 
after school began in September. 


A typical observation lesson is described in more detail in an earlier 
issue of the Curriculum Digest as follows: 


Elementary teachers new to the system had the opportunity to attend an 
unusual observation lesson at Ocean Beach School. This lesson in social 
studies was presented in two parts. The first part, which illustrated the use 
of background readers, was taught by Miss . The second part 
illustrated various types of learning activities and was taught by Miss 


In Miss ’s room the hour began with a sharing period in which 
news events and local problems were discussed. 
Discussion of certain words led into the assignment which the children had 
cut out for themselves. After group discussion of the problems facing early 
California rancheros, the class broke up into three groups for a reading 
work period. Toward the end of the hour the individual groups again came 
together as a class. In the discussion of what had been learned, each 
group made a special contribution. 


The observing teachers then went to Mrs. ’s room. There in- 
dividual reports were being made on committee progress. Pupils described 
problems that must be solved. Suggestions were made by class members 
regarding the solution of problems. After the preliminary discussion, the 
class broke up into groups to work on various projects. At the end of the 
work period the entire class participated in making decisions regarding 
the next steps to be taken. 





met with observing teachers to answer questions. Discussion centered 
around procedures used during the sharing period, differentiation of as- 
signment and provision for each member of the class, and the importance 
of co-operative planning and problem solving by the children. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Information gained from visits in schools and from conferences held 
with supervisors, consultants, and administrators gives evidence of well- 
planned professional activities in many districts. Whether these activi- 
ties are a part of a well-developed program of in-service education or 
are a part of such a program in the process of development, each dis- 
trict should examine critically the professional growth services pro- 
vided teachers in terms of the purposes of education and the goals 
accepted by the school and the community which it serves. 

Thoughtful reassessment of current practices will contribute to the 
continual improvement of the program. Districts with well-defined on- 
going programs may find reassurance in the statements which follow. 
Districts planning new procedures may find some direction for the task 
of improving the quality of educational service for children. 


1. Teachers, supervisors, consultants, and administrators should be 


involved in the planning. 
2. The in-service program should be based on the interests and needs 
of teachers. 


3. Co-operative planning with teacher education institutions is es- 

sential for an adequate program. 

. Qualified personnel should be available as resources for teacher 
groups. 

. Teachers should have time for participation in in-service activities. 

. Procedures for the continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the program should be developed. 

. Community understanding and acceptance of the program is vital 
to its success. 

. Long-term goals should be arrived at through co-operative plan- 
ning. 

. The program should provide for systematic and continuing 
activities. 

. Administrators should make available to teachers necessary ma- 
terials and equipment for the success of the program. 





PROBLEMS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 
Mrs. Arron D. Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Bureau of Elementary Education 

“Problems Recognized by the Staff and Plans for Their Solution” was 
the heading of one of the sections of the questionnaire used by members 
of the Bureau of Elementary Education to obtain data on in-service 
education programs. A compilation of the data that were collected from 
the offices of the county superintendents of schools for each of the 58 
counties and from the 22 city school districts that were studied revealed 
the persistence of eight problems, most of which were rooted in com 
plex and difficult situations. 


Solutions that were suggested for the problems by the staffs of the 
county superintendents of schools and superintendents of the school 
districts studied call for co-operative and determined action. All required 
skill in human relations, ability to analyze situations, and courage to act 
in the light of knowledge. In-service education programs will move for- 
ward as these and other solutions are applied to the problems. The 
solutions suggested have been summarized and are presented in the fol- 
lowing sections of this report. 


How Can a Group Arrive at AGREEMENT 
on A Basic PuiLosopny? 


A successful in-service education program must be based on a com- 
mon philosophy shared by the community, the children, and the total 
educational staff. This does not mean that a program cannot be launched 
until perfect unanimity is attained but that the common agreements 
must be located, discussed, written, and used in all appropriate situa- 
tions. Areas of agreement are extensive. Faith in the basic principles of 
American democracy and a belief that education is the way through 
which these principles may most effectively be implemented are accepted. 


Many documents set forth these basic principles. The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy! prepared by the Educational Pol- 


1 Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
the American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 
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icies Commission and A Framework for Public Education in California ? 
are statements which have been widely used for discussion and for 
helping groups formulate their own statements of beliefs. Courses of 
study and curriculum bulletins usually carry a statement of philosophy. 
These sources could be used to help build agreement on basic issues. 

The following brief statement of the basic principles of elementary 
education is an example of the type of material that may be used as a 
basis for discussion and agreement.* 


. The elementary school should have a definite statement of aims 
and objectives which should be reconsidered as conditions change. 

. In determining aims and objectives for the elementary school, an 
active and vital part should be taken by the children, school staff, 
the parents, and interested community members. 

. The elementary school should be organized as a community enter- 
prise in which democratic processes are employed with each 
teacher and pupil a co-operating citizen. 

. The elementary school program should be based on sound princi- 
ples of child growth and achievement. 

. The elementary school program should help children understand 
themselves as individuals and as members of a societal group. 

. The elementary school program should help children understand, 
appreciate, and use sound principles of mental and physical health. 

. The elementary school curriculum should be based on the inter- 
ests, abilities, and needs of pupils, with needs always interpreted 
in terms of a democratic society. 

. For most effective learning the elementary school curriculum 
should be organized primarily around group experiences, always 
with provision for variation to meet the needs of individuals. 

. The elementary school curriculum should have its roots in the 
physical, cultural, and social aspects of the community and in such 
contemporary problems as children are able to understand. 

. The elementary school curriculum should include functional 
knowledges and skills which children need in solving their 
problems. These skills should be so taught that their need is 
clearly understood by the pupils and their use is provided for in 
the problems which children are called upon to solve. 


Public Education in California. Bul- 
Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
tary Education, California State 
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. The elementary school program should encourage creative activ- 
ities and creative expression. 

. The elementary school curriculum should help children to de- 
velop interests, appreciations, and skills which will broaden and 
enrich their lives. 

. The elementary school program should provide for continuity in 
the learning experiences of children. 

. Elementary school teachers should possess personal and cultural 
qualities desirable for good citizenship and professional knowledge 
and skills which will enable them to deal effectively with children 
in a modern school program. 

. The elementary school administration and supervision should 
provide sound, democratic leadership by furnishing needed 
facilities and services, by establishing effective public relations, 
by co-ordinating the efforts of the staff, and by improving the 
teaching-learning situation through helping teachers to attain the 
maximum of desirable professional and personal growth. 

. Physical facilities, equipment, and instructional supplies should 
be adequate for and adapted to the type of instructional program 
carried on in the school. 


The professional staffs of some elementary schools have prepared 
“We Believe” statements which have been discussed with parents and 
published in the local press. Some schools have considered these 
principles with the children and have noted their interest and intelli- 
gent participation in the project. In other situations, parents, teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, members of the custodial, secretarial, and 
lunch-room staffs, as well as the children and citizens of the community 
have been involved in the formulation of the school or district philos- 
ophy. The variations in ways of preparing a statement setting forth 
common agreements are many. The important factor is that such a 
statement is prepared and used. 

A meeting to plan an in-service education program could well start 
with a review of the educational purposes to which the county or city is 
committed. To fail to do this may result in inadequate attention to 
certain vital aspects of the program and undue emphasis on others. The 
challenge of attempting to formulate creative and appropriate responses 
to the question “How can we achieve our purposes?” insures a thought- 


ful and productive atmosphere for planning. 
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How Can Tue In-service Procram 
Be PLANNED AND Co-ORDINATED? 

Many persons should be involved in planning an in-service education 
program. Teachers, principals, and general supervisors are close to the 
problems of the classrooms and their opinions are of great value. 
Guidance and child welfare and attendance personnel also play im- 
portant roles, as do the supervisors of special subjects. The superin- 
tendent of schools has a special responsibility in the program of in- 
service education. Members of the board of trustees, representatives of 
parents’ groups, and other interested citizens should also be involved 
in planning the in-service program. Members of the staff of a teacher- 
education institution may also make valuable contributions. 

The basic planning should probably be for at least a two-year period 
and the total educational program should be appraised. Both long- and 
short-term goals should be established. Long-term goals build for con- 
tinuity and for growth toward the realization of difficult and complex 
objectives. The short-term goals reduce the jobs to “do-able” size and 
provide opportunities for the important success experiences which build 
rapport and morale. 

Many in-service education programs place a special emphasis on some 
phase of the instructional program. Such an emphasis may have certain 
values, but needs of other aspects of the curriculum should not be 
neglected while all out attention is directed to one. These needs may 
be met in different ways, but systematic and continuous growth along 
all fronts should be planned to achieve a well-balanced program. 

Adequate time for an in-service education program is essential to its 
success. The in-service education program should not be tacked on to 
already overcrowded schedules. Time to do the job must be allocated 
and these allocations must be respected. Time devoted to in-service 
education produces important results in improved educational service. 

Many educational workers state that they feel rushed and crowded 
and do not have time to do their work. Perhaps a reappraisal of ways 
in which time is spent would result in choosing those activities of most 
worth and in eliminating others of less value. New programs should not 
be added without making definite provision for time necessary to insure 
their success. A longer school year may be necessary to insure the suc- 
cess of an adequate in-service education program. Action by the super- 
intendent and school board with support from the community may be 
essential to provide the financial support. 
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Another question that must be answered in planning in-service edu- 
cation programs is “How much should be expected of teachers in addi- 
tion to their actual classroom work?” Many cities and some counties 
take the view that participation in in-service education is an integral 
part of the teacher's obligation when he signs his contract. At that time 
he is told something of the values of the program and the expectancies 
in terms of attendance and participation. 

When the crucial issues of philosophy and time for work have been 
met and the general outlines of a program established, specific respon- 
sibilities for definite aspects of the program should be assigned. These 
assignments may be to individuals or to small groups, but after the 
general planning has been done, the total committee probably should 
not be involved. To ask the chairman of one phase of an in-service 
program to discuss all his decisions with a large and diverse committee 
is wasteful of time as well as energy and patience. Selection for leader- 
ship roles should be carefully made and the leaders should then be left 
free to make the necessary decisions. 

At this point co-ordination becomes important. Adequate reporting 
procedures should be clearly delineated so that duplication of effort and 
conflict of responsibility will be avoided. One person should serve as 
co-ordinator of the program. His role is to see that all persons are in- 
formed concerning progress and to give help when needed. The co- 
ordinator should be sensitive to personal needs, attentive to detail, and 
diligent and prompt in meeting obligations. No one involved in the 
program should let himself forget that the purpose of the school is to 
provide good educational opportunities for children. 


Wuat Are THE CuHaracrenistics oF A Goop INpucTION 
ProcraM For New TEACHERS? 

The induction of new teachers is an important part of in-service edu- 
cation. The rapid growth of many communities necessitates the em- 
ployment of large numbers of additional teachers each year. Many 
counties and cities report a high per cent of teacher turnover. 

Rural areas report that many teachers resign each year to seek em- 
ployment in the cities. Higher salaries and preference for urban living 
are the usual reasons given. Teachers working on provisional credentials 
wish to live near a teacher educational institution so they may carry on 
work toward their regular credential. 

In many areas, persons responsible for in-service education programs 
must probably face the fact that teacher turnover will continue to be 
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high. They will constantly be working with teachers who will be spend- 
ing the major portion of their professional careers in other school sys- 
tems. Educational leaders often become discouraged with this problem. 
They say, “We have to start all over every year with a group of new 
teachers.” They naturally wish to retain the benefits of their work for 
the children in their own schools. 

Good salaries and attractive living conditions help to hold good teachers. 
Appreciation of a teacher’s work by educational leaders and the com- 
munity at large also contribute to holding teachers. Other important 
factors are morale and pride in being part of a modern program which 
is constantly moving forward to apply what educational research indi- 
cates is good education for girls and boys. 

Even optimum conditions will not prevent a certain amount of 
change in teaching personnel. However, the contributions of a sound 
in-service education program are not lost. A highly skilled teacher is an 
asset to society wherever he works, and the person who has developed 
his insights and abilities make a tremendous contribution to the state 
and national program of education. 

Care should be taken to see that new teachers are given assignments 
in which they can succeed. They will probably need special help from 
the supervisor and the principal during the first months or year of 
service. tienced teachers may also give invaluable assistance. 

Suggested content for an induction program is described in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. This program cannot be completed in any one 
series of meetings. In fact, for provisional teachers, induction into the 
school system should not be considered to be complete until they have 
received regular credentials. For all teachers, time and individual as- 
sistance, as well as a well-planned group program, is required to help 
them become successful members of a professional team. 


How Dogs tHe DEvELOPMENT OF AN ADEOUATE CuRRICULUM 
RELATE TO THE IN-sERVICE EpuCATION ProcRAM? 


An adequate supply of curriculum materials should be available for 
teacher use. It is not necessary that each city or county develop ail its 
own materials locally. In fact, in many situations such activities may not 
be a good use of the time of professional personnel. 

The State Department of Education has developed curriculum 
material which is available to all schools. Teachers Guide to Education 
in Early Childhood (now in press) and Teachers Guide to Educa- 
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tion in Later Childhood (to be published in 1957) are resource volumes 
developed by the Bureau of Elementary Education. They are designed 
for the use of teachers in kindergarten through grade six. Committees 
of professional organizations have co-operated on the preparation of 
curriculum units and films which may be purchased at small cost. 
These materials are excellent for in-service education programs. 

Certain cities and counties have set up plans whereby their materials 
may be purchased. When curriculum material cannot be purchased in 
quantity, single copies may be obtained for a curriculum library. In 
some cases, permission may be granted for the material to be duplicated 
locally. Whatever the plan used, an adequate in-service education pro- 
gram is based upon a generous and readily available supply of high 
quality curriculum materials. 

The development of certain curriculum materials at the local level 
affords opportunity for in-service education. The demands on the 
teachers, however, should be closely related to their work. Teachers 
should probably not be asked to do the actual writing of the material 
unless they are released from other responsibilities. 

The participation of teachers in many activities related to curriculum 
development is an important part of in-service education. The following 
are some suggested activities: 

1. Developing resource materials for use at a particular grade level 

2. Preparing material for children on a local industry, the history and 

development of the community, and the like 

3. Rewriting material at a lower reading level 

4. Keeping records of curriculum experiences from which curriculum 

units can be developed 

5. Determining specific objectives and selecting material to meet 

these objectives 

. Recommending audio-visual materials, library and supplementary 
reading books 

. Surveying and cataloguing community resources which may be 
used to enrich the curriculum 

. Studying outstanding curriculum materials which have been de- 
veloped in other areas 

. Recommending ways in which new materials, such as state texts, 
may be introduced 

. Working in grade level meetings to interchange good practices and 
materials 
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How Can Crassroom Visrrs By THE SUPERVISOR 
ConrrisuTe To In-service EpucaTion? 

Supervisory visits in individual classrooms are an important aspect of 
the in-service education program. In many schools the responsibility for 
supervision is shared by the supervisor and the principal. In this 
teamwork job neither can succeed without the help and the co-operation 
of the other. The assignment of specific responsibility should be a 
matter for mutual agreement and may vary from time to time. 

The county board of education has the legal responsibility to pre- 
scribe and enforce the course of study in all districts except in cities 
having a city board of education.‘ This function is performed by 
supervisors employed by the county superintendent of schools. 

The classroom visit helps the supervisor determine the teacher's needs 
and identify his strengths and interests as a basis for future work. It 
keeps the supervisor in close contact with children and the teachers. 
Frequent face-to-face individual conferences between supervisor and 
teacher are essential to the improvement of classroom instruction. 


Adequate time should be provided for individual conferences. A 
teacher and supervisor cannot decide upon a course of action in a few 
hurried moments snatched at noon or recess. One of the great needs of 
elementary schools is for more staff so that a teacher can be released 
from classroom responsibilities to participate in conferences with the 
supervisor. Some schools plan to combine two classes for twenty 
minute periods on the day that the supervisor is in the building. The 
children may be on the playground, viewing a film, having group 
singing, or participating in some other suitable activity. This plan is 
not ideal and must be carefully worked out in order to be successful. 
However, an unhurried and uninterrupted conference between the 
teacher and the supervisor following a classroom visit is essential to the 
success of this important aspect of the in-service education program. 


How Doss Osservation oF DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 
ContrisuTE To In-service EpucaTion? 

One of the effective ways of improving educational practice is to 
observe the work of a highly skilled teacher. This experience is 
particularly important for new and inexperienced teachers because they 
have had limited opportunities to relate theory to practice. Teachers 


* Education Code Section 10033. 
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returning to the profession after an absence of several years also need 
this opportunity to observe new practices. Demonstration teaching is an 
important means of giving recognition to superior teachers. 

The supervisor and the principal should prepare the teachers in 
advance for the type of demonstration to be observed. Opportunities for 
evaluation and follow-up should also be provided. 

If possible both supervisor and principal should accompany the 
teachers on the visit. This is usually only possible when an entire 
school staff is released for a day’s visit. Even if one or two teachers 
visit at a time, they should be accompanied by a supervisor. Substitutes 
are often employed to release teachers for school visits. Occasionally 
classes are combined for part of a day. The difficulties encountered 
and the extra planning necessary to release teachers to observe high- 
lights the need for additional personnel in the elementary school. 

Opportunities for observing demonstration teaching may be provided 
by doing the following: 

1. Working with teacher-education institutions to make their demon- 

stration school available to individuals and groups 

2. Encouraging teacher-education institutions to provide opportuni- 

ties for teachers to observe in a demonstration school during the 
summer 

. Building basic agreement between the school district and the 
teacher-education institution holding the demonstration, so that 
teachers will observe the kinds of practices they will be expected 
to carry on in their classrooms 

. Working intensively with the faculty of a particular school to 
develop a uniformly good program which can then be used for 
demonstration purposes 

. Working intensively with individual teachers at various grade 
levels to provide places where other teachers may profitably visit 


How Sxoutp In-service EpucaTion Bs INTERPRETED TO THE 
Pusiic AND TO MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION? 


An essential part of any good educational program is its interpreta- 
tion to the public. The community needs to recognize the importance 
of continuous professional education. News coverage in the daily papers 
or on radio or TV will serve to inform members of the community. 
School bulletins are frequently sent to community leaders, and accounts 
of in-service education activities are included in them. 
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The teachers themselves should value the opportunities given through 
the in-service education program. They will have many chances to 
interpret the program to parents and other members of the community. 
If the meetings have been planned to help teachers at the point of 
need and if opportunities to participate in planning and evaluation 
have been given, teachers will respect the purposes of the program. 

Industry uses many in-service education techniques to improve the 
skills of its workers. These programs are accepted as necessary and im- 
portant activities and are regarded as economically sound. In-service 
programs are economically sound in education also. In addition they 
are absolutely essential if educational frontiers are to move forward 
toward realization of educational objectives. 

How May tHe EFFECTIVENESS OF THE IN-SERVICE 
EpucaTion ProcraM Bs EvaLuaTep? 

Evaluation is all of the procedures used to determine the degree to 
which objectives have been met. The objectives must be clearly defined 
and stated for each activity. Unless progress toward the goals may be 
observed, leadership may become discouraged and frustrated. Success 
stimulates all persons to further growth. 

One means of evaluating the in-service education program is by 
observing the behavior of teachers. The following questions may help 
in making this type of observation: 

. Have the teachers asked that any phase of the program be 
repeated? 

. In the field emphasized, have more requests for supplementary 
books and audio-visual materials been received? 

. Has there been a demand for professional books in areas covered 
by the in-service program? 

. Have classroom environments improved as a result of opportunities 
to observe well-arranged classrooms? 

. Has classroom instruction improved in the specific areas? 

. Are the teachers more accepting of suggestions for changed 
practices? 

. Are the teachers employing a wider range of teaching materials? 

. Are teachers growing in their sensitivity and skill in meeting in- 
dividual differences? 

. Can an improvement in teacher morale be noted? 

. Do teachers seem more relaxed in their relation to pupils, parents, 
and other members of the school staff? 
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The in-service education program may also be evaluated by observing 
the behavior of children. The following questions may help in making 
this type of observation: 


1. Has the circulation of library books increased? 

2. Do the children practice safety rules when not under school super- 
vision? 

3. Are improved health practices reflected in attendance records? 

4. Are improved health practices reflected in the children’s choice of 
snack items when they are not under school supervision? 

5. Are the children growing in self-control as shown in fewer play- 
ground disagreements? 

- Do the children show interest in the school program by bringing 
appropriate materials to school, or by asking parents to take them 
on trips related to the curriculum unit? 

. Are the children at ease and responsive when adults visit the 
classroom? 

. Are improved instructional practices shown in the scores of 
achievement tests? 

9. Do children show understanding and respect for persons different 
from themselves? 


10. Do children enjoy practicing at home the skills and techniques 
they are learning at school? 


A close look at city and county programs for in-service education 
indicates the need for concentrated attention to definite problems. 
Failure to plan will result in hit-or-miss procedures which do not give 
teachers the help they need to be effective in their classrooms. The 
quality of in-service programs will improve as they become more specific 
and more closely related to clearly defined objectives. Evaluation of the 
program should be an integral part of every program. The evaluative 
worth of unsigned questionnaires is doubtful. Although the opportunity 
to express an unfavorable evaluation may provide needed catharsis, the 
actual value of any program can only be judged in terms of changed 
behavior in relation to teaching procedure. Formulating and using 
effective techniques for the evaluation of in-service programs is an 
important frontier. Educational leaders throughout California recognize 
the importance of in-service education and the contribution which 
carefully planned programs make toward the improvement of educa- 


tional opportunities for girls and boys. 
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